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Grants  safe ; for  now 


Peter  O’Brien  with  Northrop  Frye:  A 
Biography  by  John  Ayre. 

in  the  course  of  a long  career,  Northrop 
Frye  has  refashioned  criticism  and 
changed  our  understanding  of  litera- 
ture itself,  exciting  adulation  and  op- 
position along  the  way.  Today,  on  pages 
10  and  11,  Peter  O'Brien  reviews 
Northrop  Frye:  A Biography  and  inter- 
views its  subject,  Canada's  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  University  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  Northrop  Frye  comments 
on  the  biographical  genre,  Canadian 
literature,  deconstruction,  the  future 
of  criticism,  typing,  technology  and 
the  second  volume  of  The  Great  Code, 
soon  to  appear. 

O'Brien  was  the  founding  editor  of 
Rubicon  (1983-1988),  a literary  jour- 
nal, and  is  currently  co-editor  of  Des- 
cant, the  Toronto-based  quarterly.  He 
is  the  editor  of  So  to  Speak:  Interviews 
with  Contemporary  Canadian  Writers 
(Vehicule  Press,  1988).  A former  edi- 
tor of  the  Bulletin,  O'Brien  is  now 
executive  assistant  to  Gordon  Cressy, 
vice-president  (development  and 
university  relations). 


by  Gay  Abbate 

the  province's  1990-91  base  operating 
grants  to  Ontario  universities  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  recent  federal  budget 
cuts  in  transfer  payments  for  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

Last  week  Treasurer  Robert  Nixon  said 
provincial  financial  commitments  to  the 
universities  for  1990-91,  made  in  Novem- 
ber, will  be  honoured. 

Ed  Monahan,  executive  director  of  the 


Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  said 
provincial  institutions  could  feel  the 
effect  of  Finance  Minister  Michael 
Wilson's  two-year  freeze  in  transfer  pay- 
ments in  the  second  year. 

Nixon  is  predicting  a provincial  reve- 
nue shortfall  of  about  $2  billion  in  1991- 
92,  the  result  of  the  recent  cuts  combined 
with  three  previous  reductions  in  trans- 
fer payments  since  1983-84.  He  did  not 
indicate  how  he  will  deal  with  the  loss 


Draft  plan  outlines 
development  options 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

if  the  University  wanted  to  generate 
capital  quickly,  it  could  allow  commer- 
cial development  of  campus  land,  says  a 
draft  of  the  campus  master  plan  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Planning  & 
Priorities  Committee  of  the  Academic 
Board. 

Space  constraints  and  other  factors, 
however,  would  limit  rapid  development 
to  three  areas  of  the  downtown  campus: 
the  Bloor  St.  frontage  of  Varsity  Stadium, 
the  College  St.  area  east  of  University  Ave. 
and  land  at  1 Spadina  Cres. 

By  demolishing  the  northern  stands 
and  moving  the  playing  field  south  60 
feet,  a portion  of  the  Varsity  Stadium  site 
could  be  made  available.  On  College  St., 


development  would  involve  land  now 
occupied  by  the  Banting  Institute  at  100 
College,  the  Department  of  Medicine  at 
92  College,  the  Department  of  Rehabili- 
tation Medicine  at  88  College  and  pos- 
sibly the  Best  Institute  at  1 1 2 College  St. 

The  draft  document  says  the  most 
promising  sites  for  commercial  develop- 
ment away  from  the  downtown  campus 
are  at  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory  in 
Richmond  Hill  and  Scarborough  College 
north  of  Ellesmere  Rd. 

It  does  not  say  if  or  when  commer- 
cial development  should  take  place  but 
suggests  that  if  it  does,  downtown  land 
be  leased,  not  sold.  At  the  observatory 
and  at  Erindale  and  Scarborough  colleges, 
See  PLAN  : Page  2 


of  federal  money  in  1991-92,  but  he  has 
outlined  a number  of  options:  raise  taxes, 
cut  services  or  increase  the  province's 
deficit. 

Nixon  did  not  address  the  question 
of  tuition  fees  in  his  statement.  In  No- 
vember the  province  said  1990-91  fee  in- 
creases will  be  limited  to  eight  percent. 

In  his  Feb.  21  budget  Wilson  froze 
transfer  payment  increases  to  the  prov- 
inces for  education  and  health  care  at 
the  1990  level  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
beginning  April  1 — a $944  million  sav- 
ing for  the  federal  government  in  1990- 
91.  Ontario  will  lose  $320  million  the 
first  year  of  the  cap.  About  one-third  is 
for  universities  and  colleges. 

The  transfer  payments  program, 
known  as  Established  Programs  Financ- 
ing, or  EPF,  is  designed  to  help  the  prov- 
inces finance  post-  secondary  education 
and  health  care.  They  are  calculated 
according  to  a complicated  formula,  part 
of  which  is  tied  to  growth  in  population 
and  inflation.  Under  the  freeze  a prov- 
ince with  a population  growth  will  re- 
ceive more  money  than  one  that  is  stag- 
nant. 

The  loss  to  Canadian  universities  over 
the  next  five  years  as  a result  of  the  freeze, 
coupled  with  last  year's  reduction  in  the 
See  RESEARCH : Page  5 


Havel  pledges  democracy 


by  Gay  Abbate 

more  than  2,000  people  jammed  the 
1,760-seat  Convocation  Hall  Feb.  19  to 
hear  Vaclav  Havel,  the  new  president  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Havel  stopped  in 
Toronto  on  his  way  to  Washington,  DC, 
from  Ottawa. 

Many  in  the  audience  wept  as  he 
entered  and  while  the  Czech  national 
anthem  was  sung.  Czechoslovakian-born 
MPP  Chaviva  Hosek  welcomed  him  on 
behalf  of  the  Ontario  government;  she 
was  visibly  moved  and  fought  to  con- 
trol her  tears. 

Havel,  53,  a playwright  and  dissident 
who  spent  five  years  in  prison  under  the 
former  communist  government,  urged 
his  Canadian  compatriots  to  visit  or  re- 
turn to  live  in  their  homeland. 

In  his  20-minute  speech,  given  entirely 



in  Czech,  he  thanked  all  those  who 
helped  keep  Czech  democracy  and  in- 
tellectual life  alive  over  the  past  several 
decades,  especially  those  who  suffered 
for  their  actions. 

Havel  also  pledged  to  work  toward  the 
creation  of  a strong  federated  democracy 
where  both  Czechs  and  Slovaks  are 
treated  equally.  (The  Czech  and  Slovak 
languages  are  easily  understood  by  the 
members  of  both  groups.) 

But  Havel  got  a taste  of  just  how  dif- 
ficult it  may  be  to  reconcile  long-stand- 


ing differences.  Rev.  Dusan  Toth  of  the 
Slovak  World  Congress  gave  a lengthy, 
impassioned  speech  demanding  the 
separation  of  the  state  of  Slovakia.  The 
crowd  booed,  jeered  and  shouted  for  him 
to  sit  down. 

Havel  finally  received  the  honorary 
doctorate  given  him  in  absentia  by  York 
University  in  1982.  President  Harry 
Arthurs  presented  the  cap  and  gown  of 
his  university.  Arthurs  noted  that  it  was 
the  first  time  York  had  presented  such  a 
gift  at  U of  T. 


Divestment 

complete 

the  university's  pension  fund  is  no 
longer  invested  in  companies  with  ties 
to  South  Africa.  Gordon  Cressy,  vice- 
president  (development  and  university 
relations),  says  divestment  is  expected 
to  be  completed  today.  On  Feb.  1 mem- 
bers of  the  U of  T anti-apartheid  net- 
work occupied  the  president's  office  de- 
manding immediate  divestment.  The 
University  promised  that  the  divestment 
process  would  be  finished  by  Feb.  28, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  associations.  The  pension  fund 
is  worth  $890  million.  About  $20  mil- 
lion was  invested  in  companies  that  do 
business  in  South  Africa. 


Vaclav  Havel 
appeals  for  unity 
in  new 

Czechoslovakia. 
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Plan  condensed  for  public  discussion 


Continued  from  Page  1 

"sale  may  be  the  more  advantageous 
alternative." 

Copies  of  the  draft  document  have 
been  circulated  widely  and  reports  on  its 
contents  have  appeared  in  The  Varsity 
Gan.  25)  and  The  Globe  and  Mail  (Feb. 
9),  but  the  full  proposal  will  probably 
not  be  made  public  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Planning  & Priorities 
Committee.  Changes  can  be  made  by  the 
committee,  by  the  Academic  Board  and 
by  Governing  Council,  said  Dean 
Dorothy  Pringle  of  the  Faculty  of  Nurs- 


ing, chair  of  planning  and  priorities. 

A 13-page  condensed  version  of  the 
plan,  incorporating  the  University's  1989- 
93  capital  plan,  will  be  released  this  week, 
Pringle  said.  (The  capital  plan  assigns 
priorities  to  building  projects.)  Members 
of  planning  and  priorities  will  meet  March 
5 to  discuss  the  plan  itself  and  ways  of 
soliciting  responses  to  the  shorter  pub- 
lic document. 

Elizabeth  Sisam,  planning  officer  and 
chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Development  of  a Master  Plan,  said  she 
hopes  a discussion  of  the  plan  will  take 
place  on  campus  and  in  adjacent  com- 


munities. This  would  give  people  an 
opportunity  to  respond  and  learn  what 
the  objectives  and  limitations  are. 

The  advisory  committee  met  for  the 
first  time  more  than  two  years  ago.  Its 
14  members  include  architects  from  the 
City  of  Toronto  and  the  University  and 
other  representatives  of  the  city,  faculty, 
administration  and  students. 

Two  parts 

Once  approved  the  plan  will  have  two 
parts.  One  will  describe  guidelines,  regu- 
lations, criteria  and  procedures  that  apply 
to  all  campuses.  It  will  be  monitored  by 
a "committee  of  adjustment"  of  plan- 
ning and  priorities.  The  second  part  will 
include  separate  master  plans  for  the 
Erindale,  Scarborough  and  St.  George 
campuses  showing  how  the  guidelines 
will  be  implemented. 

The  Universities  of  Victoria  and  St. 
Michael's  College  do  their  own  planning 
and  will  not  be  included  in  U of  T's  plan. 
Trinity  College,  surrounded  by  U of  T,  is 
currently  preparing  its  own  master  plan 
in  consultation  with  the  University. 

The  draft  of  the  St.  George  campus 
master  plan  "identifies  design  concepts 
and  implementation  strategies  intended 
to  ensure  a future  which  responds  to  the 
present  demand  for  and  constraints  on 
development  within  the  University,  the 
immediate  community  and  the  city,  and 
which  also  recognize  past  traditions  of 
building  of  the  University  of  Toronto." 

The  last  era  of  capital  expansion,  from 
the  mid-1960s  to  the  mid-1970s,  "was 
in  some  respects  unfortunate,"  says  the 
plan.  "On  the  St.  George  campus,  in  the 
area  west  of  St.  George  St.,  the  qualita- 
tive aspects  of  building  and  landscape 
design  that  distinguish  the  east  campus 
are  unfortunately  absent."  One  major  task 
of  the  new  plan  is  "to  articulate  the  de- 
ficiencies evident  in  the  west  campus  and 
to  suggest  strategies  for  their  correction 
and  integration  with  the  east  campus." 

There  is  little  land  available  for  large- 
scale  development  on  the  St.  George 
campus,  says  the  document.  With  restric- 
tions under  current  city  zoning  bylaws 
and  preservation  of  major  green  spaces, 
there  is  only  500,000  square  feet  for  use. 
If  all  the  projects  in  the  University's  capi- 
tal plan  were  to  proceed,  only  about 
250,000  square  feet  would  be  left. 

New  facilities 

The  University  administration  is  cur- 
rently involved  in  “corridor  negotiations" 
which,  if  successful,  will  lead  to  a stable 
enrolment  at  U of  T.  In  light  of  that 
objective  "why  should  campus  plans 
make  provision  for  new  facilities?”  the 
document  asks.  It  offers  several  answers. 

The  University  has  large  amounts  of 
"obsolete  and  functionally  inadequate 
space."  Sixty-two  of  the  94  buildings  on 
the  downtown  campus  are  more  than 
40  years  old. 

With  an  anticipated  increase  in  gradu- 
ate student  enrolment,  more  library  and 
research  space  is  needed.  The  University 
is  also  becoming  more  entrepreneurial. 
The  projects  that  result  from  this  activ- 
ity, such  as  the  centres  of  excellence,  have 
major  space  requirements. 

"In  terms  of  land  use,  new  sites  must 
be  provided  because  historical  and  archi- 
tecturally significant  buildings  cannot  be 
demolished.  The  University  should  value 
its  heritage.  And  it  does.  But  in  doing  so 
it  and  its  municipal  neighbours  must 
accept  physical  growth  as  a corollary." 

One  of  the  guiding  ideas  of  the  mas- 
ter plan  is  to  keep  development  of  King's 
College  Circle  low  to  maintain  the  ex- 


isting environment  and  the  large  amount 
of  green  space  on  the  front  campus.  The 
areas  on  the  perimeter  of  the  campus  — 
bounded  by  city  neighbourhoods  — 
would  be  zoned  to  have  more  develop- 
ment potential. 

"In  functional  and  aesthetic  terms,  the 
east  campus  from  the  southern  periph- 
ery of  King's  College  Circle  all  the  way 
through  Philosopher's  Walk  to  Bloor  St. 
will  be  maintained  as  a traditional  cam- 
pus, with  low  densities,  low  heights  and 
large  open  green  spaces. 

"The  Huron-Sussex  area  will  be  a resi- 
dential area,  a University  village.  The  areas 
to  the  south  of  King's  College  Circle  will 
be  major  academic  centres  in  health 
science  and  engineering.  The  west  cam- 
pus can  become  to  a large  degree  a centre 
for  arts  and  science  and  professional 
faculties  closely  allied  with  arts  and  sci- 
ence ." 

Urban  campus 

Depending  on  the  City  of  Toronto's 
willingness  to  change  zoning  bylaws,  this 
could  mean  that  the  area  west  of  St. 
George  St.  and  the  land  south  of  King's 
College  Circle  will  be  developed  as  ur- 
ban campuses  with  densities  up  to  four 
times  coverage  and  heights  up  to  75  feet. 
Existing  bylaws  allow  for  densities  of  up 
to  three  times  the  area  of  the  lot  for  land 
west  of  St.  George  St. 

A special  density  allowance  would  per- 
mit intense  development  of  the  area 
bounded  by  St.  George,  Bloor,  Devon- 
shire Place  and  Hoskin  Ave.  Three  build- 
ings are  already  planned  for  this  site:  the 
Woodsworth  College  addition,  Innis 
College  student  residences  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Management  building. 

Two  times  coverage  is  permitted  on 
the  land  east  of  St.  George  St.  If  the  pro- 
posed plan  is  approved,  the  area  will  be 
maintained  as  a traditional  campus, 
except  for  the  88-100  College  St.  prop- 
erty and  the  north  side  of  Varsity  Sta- 
dium on  Bloor  St. 

The  scarcity  of  parking  lots  is  a prob- 
lem for  the  University.  The  plan  proposes 
to  solve  the  dilemma  by  building  a large 
garage  under  the  back  campus  north  of 
University  College.  The  idea  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Business  Board  last  May 
and  $80,000  was  set  aside  for  a feasibil- 
ity study,  including  soil  tests  and  traffic 
studies.  The  report  has  not^yet  been 
completed. 

The  draft  master  plan  also  maps  out 
routes  for  cars,  bicycles,  public  transport 
and  pedestrian  crossings.  As  an  example 
of  streetscape  improvement,  the  plan 
looks  at  the  Huron-Willcocks-St.  George- 
Russell  St.  block.  To  reorganize  vehicu- 
lar traffic  flow,  Willcocks  St.  would  be 
closed  to  non-emergency  traffic.  "For- 
mal green  space"  would  replace  boule- 
vards and  fringe  areas  adjacent  to  build- 
ings to  create  a park-like  atmosphere. 
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Playing  with  fire 


Members  of  the  University  College  Drama  Program  present  The  Burning  Heart,  a 
humorous  musical  docudrama  based  on  the  fire  of  1890  that  destroyed  the  col- 
lege building.  Clockwise  from  the  bottom:  Lucinda  Pritchard,  Kelly  Shinfield, 
Liana  Alchesi,  Nanette  Masson,  Jane  Beingessner,  Julia  Donovan  and  Tracy 
Ryan.  Several  hundred  people  came  to  watch  two  shows  Feb.  14. 
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Changes  enhance  degree:  Armstrong 


by  Gay  Abbate 

the  faculty  of  Arts  & Science  has  com- 
pleted the  first  overhaul  of  the  under- 
graduate curriculum  in  almost  two  dec- 
ades. 

At  its  Feb.  12  meeting,  the  arts  and 
science  faculty  council  endorsed  the  last 
three  recommendations  drafted  by  the 
curriculum  review  committee  for  Dean 
Robin  Armstrong  of  arts  and  science.  The 
other  five  changes  were  adopted  at  De- 
cember and  January  meetings. 

The  changes  restore  structure  to  the 
undergraduate  program,  reinstate  the 
honours  degree,  establish  a breadth  re- 
quirement and  provide  for  more  ad- 
vanced-level courses. 

The  last  major  review  of  the  under- 
graduate program  was  in  1972  when  the 
honours  degree  was  abolished  along  with 
a prescribed  number  of  mandatory 
courses. 

The  curriculum  changes  approved  for 
September  1992  will  make  U of  T's  un- 


A university  "teach-in"  on  sexism  and 
violence  against  women  will  take  place 
March  8,  International  Women's  Day.  The 
event  — part  of  U of  T's  response  to  the 
shooting  of  14  women  at  the  University 
of  Montreal  Dec.  6 — is  designed  for  all 
members  of  the  community. 

There  will  be  lectures,  workshops  and 
presentations  throughout  the  day.  Classes 
will  not  be  cancelled,  but  faculty,  staff 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate. "1  understand  no  one  will  be  pe- 
nalized" for  attending,  said  teach-in 
spokesperson  Professor  Rhonda  Love  of 
the  Department  of  Behavioural  Science. 

The  day  begins  at  10:30  a.m.  at  Con- 
vocation Hall  with  a one-hour  address 
by  Rosemary  Brown,  feminist  and  for- 
mer member  of  parliament,  on  Global 
and  Local  Perspectives  on  Violence 
against  Women.  It  wraps  up  in  the  same 
location  with  a dramatic  presentation  by 
the  Company  of  Sirens  from  6:30  to  9:30 
p.m.  A complete  schedule  will  be  distrib- 
uted later  this  week. 


dergraduate  degree  worth  something, 
Armstrong  said.  "It's  an  opportunity  to 
tell  the  world  our  students  are  equal  to 
those  who  graduate  anywhere  else." 

Currently  the  undergraduate  degree 
is  not  regarded  as  a serious  degree  be- 
cause students  can  graduate  without 
taking  any  advanced  300-  and  400-level 
courses,  Armstrong  told  the  Feb.  12 
meeting. 

One  of  the  most  significant  policy 
changes  restricts  the  number  of  100-level 
courses  that  can  count  toward  a three- 
or  four-year  degree  to  six,  four  of  which 
must  be  among  the  first  five  courses 
taken.  The  council  also  approved  the 
establishment  of  minor,  major  and  spe- 
cialist programs. 

The  new  honours  degree  requires  a 


1.85  cumulative  grade  point  average 
(GPA),  up  from  the  current  1.5,  in  20 
courses,  eight  of  which  must  be  at  the 
300-  or  400-level. 

Requirements  for  the  15-course  gen- 
eral degree  have  also  been  tightened.  Four 
courses  must  be  at  the  300-  or  400-level. 
However,  the  GPA  was  left  at  1.5  despite 
attempts  by  some  faculty  members  to 
make  it  the  same  for  both  degrees. 

Arts  and  science  students  will  have  to 
take  three  courses  in  subjects  unrelated 
to  their  major  study  area.  Students  spe- 
cializing in  languages  and  literatures  will 
have  to  take  breadth  courses  in  other 
humanities  and  at  least  one  in  the  sci- 
ences; science  students  will  have  to  take 
a course  in  languages  and  literatures  or 
other  humanities. 


Implementing  the  new  breadth  re- 
quirements will  create  problems  for  reg- 
istrars and  confusion  for  students,  said 
New  College  registrar  Hugh  Mason. 
"Keeping  track  of  the  breadth  courses  will 
be  very  difficult  and  explaining  them  to 
students  will  be  hard  and  confusing,"  he 
said. 

Associate  Dean  Eleanor  Cook,  who  was 
part  of  the  curriculum  renewal  commit- 
tee, said  most  of  the  problems  have  been 
anticipated  and  addressed  although  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  unexpected  diffi- 
culties. She  said  the  wording  in  the  cal- 
endar for  the  breadth  requirement  will 
be  made  easier  for  students  to  follow. 
Student  reaction  to  the  changes,  espe- 
cially the  breadth  requirement,  has  been 
very  positive,  she  said. 


Long  march 


A determined  scholar  crosses  the  back  campus  Feb.  16,  the  day  after  a snow  storm  forced  early  closure  of  the  University. 


The  1990 


Michael  Finlayson 

safeguarding  the  quality  of  education 
by  focusing  attention  on  the  critical 
faculty  shortage  is  among  the  most 
important  tasks  for  Professor  Michael 
Finlayson,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
History.  Finlayson,  who  is  seeking  a sec- 
ond term  on  Governing  Council  (he  was 
a member  in  1984-85),  is  especially 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences. 

A specialist  in  17th-century  English 
history,  Finlayson  received  a BA  from  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  in 
1959  and  a PhD  from  U of  Tin  1968.  He 
became  a member  of  the  teaching  staff 
in  1969.  He  has  twice  been  president  of 
the  U of  T Faculty  Association. 

In  the  history  department  in  the  last 
decade,  there  has  been  a decrease  of  10 
faculty  members,  from  53  to  43,  and  an 
increase  in  undergraduate  enrolment 
from  3,400  to  5,600  students.  "We're 
teaching  60  percent  more  undergradu- 
ates with  20  percent  fewer  resources.  It's 
unfair  to  the  people  in  this  department 
and  to  the  undergraduates.  We  can't  give 
them  the  attention  they  should  reasona- 
bly expect."  This  "downgrading"  of  re- 
sources is  being  borne  "disproportion- 
ately" by  certain  departments  — history, 
political  science,  economics,  anthropol- 
ogy and  sociology. 

See  FINLAYSON : Page  7 


Governing  Council  election 


only  one  of  the  four  Governing  Council  seats  open  to  teaching  staff  will  be  contested 
this  year;  the  others  have  been  filled  by  acclamation.  Two  articles  by  associate  editor 
jane  Stirling  based  on  interviews  with  the  candidates  appear  here.  Professor  Michael 
Finlayson,  chair  of  the  Department  of  History,  and  Professor  Michael  Marrus,  also  of 
history,  are  running  for  a seat  in  the  social  sciences  constituency,  St.  George  campus. 
The  successful  candidate  will  represent  teaching  staff  downtown  in  the  Departments 
of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology, Religious  Studies  and  Sociology.  Ballots  were  mailed  last  week  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  Governing  Council  secretariat  by  noon  on  Tuesday,  March  13. 


Michael  Marrus 

building  a university  of  international 
stature  is  a top  priority  for  Professor 
Michael  Marrus  of  the  Department  of 
History.  Marrus,  who  is  running  for  a 
second  consecutive  term  on  Governing 
Council,  wants  the  University's  gover- 
nors to  "think  big"  and  place  institutional 
excellence  at  the  top  of  their  list  of  ob- 
jectives. 

A specialist  in  modern  European  his- 
tory, Marrus  received  a BA  from  U of  T 
in  1963  and  a PhD  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1968.  He 
returned  to  U of  T in  1968  to  join  the 
teaching  staff.  He  has  held  Guggenheim, 
Connaught  and  Killam  fellowships. 

Marrus  said  the  issue  of  provincial 
underfunding  can  be  addressed  by  more 
government  lobbying  and  communica- 
tion with  the  public.  The  possibility  of 
hiring  a full-time  lobbyist  "is  a very  good 
idea  that  needs  to  be  considered  very 
carefully."  The  University  must  also  do 
a better  job  of  making  the  public  aware 
of  its  financial  situation.  "We  have  to 
ask  the  members  of  the  Ontario  public 
if  they  want  an  institution  of  high  inter- 
national standing  or  not.  They  can't  have 
it  if  they  starve  it  for  the  funds  it  needs 
to  achieve  this  ranking." 

To  attract  top-level  academics,  the 
University  must  consider  candidates 
See  MARRUS  : Page  7 
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Presidential 

Nominations 


/ Notebook 


The  constitution  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  requires  candidates 

for  President  to  be  nominated  by  members  of  the  UTFA  Council.  Members  of  the 

Association,  however,  are  invited  to  suggest  names  to  Council  members. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  in  the  UTFA  office  at  720  Spadina  Avenue,  Suite 

41 9.  The  Nomination  form  requires  the  signature  of  two  members  of  the  UTFA 

Council  and  must  be  returned  to  the  office  between  9:00  a.m.  on  March  1 and  5:00 

p.m.  on  March  14,  1990.  If  necessary,  an  election  will  be  conducted  by  a mailed 

ballot  of  the  membership  in  the  following  two  weeks. 

Alan  Abouchar  - 

Economics 

Peter  Lea  - 

Rehab.  Med. , Art  as  Applied 

Mounir  Abouhaldar  - 

Botany,  Geology 

to  Med.,  Speech  Pathology 

James  Anderson  - 

Erinade  Sciences 

Anat. 

Margaret  Anderson  - 

Library  Science 

Richard  B.  Lee  - 

Anthropology 

Donald  Baillie  - 

Retired  Members 

Ronald  Leprohon  - 

East  Asian,  Near  Eastern 

Edward  Barbeau  - 

Mathematics 

Middle  East  & Islamic 

Patricia  Bellamy  - 

Librarians 

Rhonda  Love  - 

Chair,  Status  of  Women 

Jacques  Berger  - 

Zoology 

Committee 

Peter  Boulton  - 

Electrical  & Biomedical  Eng. 

Virginia  Madaren  - 

Psychology,  Geography, 

Keren  Brathwaite  - 

New  Coll,  Innis  Coll,  TYP 

Urban  Planning 

Aurel  Braun  - 

Erindale  * Social  Sciences 

Dennis  Magill  - 

Sociology,  Criminology 

Sharon  Brown  - 

Librarians 

Hartwig  Mayer  - 

Victoria  College 

Jacqueline  Brunning 

Erindale  - Humanities 

Neil  McLean  - 

University  of  Toronto 

Charles  Chaffey  - 

Chemical  & Metallurgical 

Schools 

Eng. 

George  Milbrandt  - 

Education 

David  Clandfield  - 

Linguistics,  German,  French 

Laurence  Moran  - 

Banting  & Best,  Biochem. 

Rebecca  Corman  - 

Philosophy.  IHPST, 

Clinical  Biochem.,  Medical 

Religious  Studies 

Genetics 

Jim  B.  Conacher  - 

Retired  Members 

Peter  Morgan  - 

English 

Adrian  Crawford  - 

Civil  & Geological  Eng. 

Sheila  Neysmith  - 

Social  Work 

Thomas  Drake  - 

Astronomy,  Physics 

Andrew  Oliver  - 

Trinity  College 

Klaus  Dunker  - 

Landscape  Architecture, 

Dennis  Patrick  - 

Music 

Forestry 

Graeme  Patterson  - 

History 

Michael  Finlayson  - 

Past  President 

Jim  Phillips  - 

Law 

Peter  Fitting  - 

Chair,  Appointments 

Michael  Plyley  - 

Physical  & Health  Ed, 

Committee 

Athletics  & Rec 

Bruce  Fried  - 

Behavioral  Sci,  Health 

Ann  Rae - 

Librarians 

Admin.,  Prevent  Med  & 

Bill  Reynolds  - 

Chemistry 

Biostat,  Occup.  & Envir 

Fred  Rimrott  - 

Mechanical  & Industrial 

Health 

Eng.,  Aerospace 

Lloyd  Gerson  - 

St.  Michael's  College 

Wendy  Rolph  - 

Italian  Slavic  Lang  Lit., 

William  Graham  - 

Scarborough-Humanities 

Spanish  & Portuguese  ! 

Johan  Heersche  - 

Dentistry 

Helen  Rosenthal  - 

Scarborough  - Physical  Sci. 

Eric  Hehner  - 

Computer  Science,  Statistics 

Arthur  Rubinoff  - 

Scarborough  - Social 

Richard  Helmstadter  - 

Victoria  College 

Science 

Tadanobu  Inaba  - 

Pharmacology,  Medicine. 

Hattie  Shea  - 

Nursing.  Pharmacy  \ 

Pathology,  Physiology 

Jack  Siegel  - 

Management  Studies 

Ann  Jaffary  - 

Education 

Patricia  Vicari  - 

Scarborough  - Humantities 

David  Jenkins  - 

Microbiology  & Parasitology, 

Fred  Wilson  - 

President 

Medical  Microbiology.  Nutrit. 

Nelson  Wiseman  - 

Political  Science 

and  Food  Sci.,  Misc.  Med. 

Jens  Wollesen  - 

Fine  Art,  Classics,  Drama, 

Elmar  Kremer  - 

St.  Michael’s  College 

Comp.  Lit.,  Medieval  Studies 

Lari  Langford  - 

Librarians 

University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 


Attention  Students  and  Staff  Members 
Prices  Have  Never  Been  Lower  On  The  Powerful 
Apple®  Macintosh™  SE’s  and  LaserWriter®  printers 


MACINTOSH  SE  CPU’S  68000  BASED 

Staff/Student 

FST/Dutv  Out 

MAC  SE  FLOPPY 

$2,594.00 

$2,444.00 

MAC  SE  20-MB 

$3,000.00 

$2,862.00 

MAC  SE  40-MB 

$3,399.00 

$3,202.00 

MACINTOSH  SE  CPU’S  68030  BASED 

MAC  SE-30  FLOPPY 

$3,999.00 

$3,767.00 

MAC  SE-30  40MB 

$4,399.00 

$4,144.00 

MAC  SE-30  80MB 

$5,399.00 

$5,086.00 

Keyboards  not  included  w/MAC  CPU’s  Apple  Keyboard  $165.00  Enhanced  $275.00 

LASER  PRINTERS 

LaserWriter  II  NT 

$4,553.00 

$4,289.00 

LaserWriter  II  NTX 

$5,999.00 

$5,651.00 

PLUS 

MAC  Plus  Bundle  $2,395.00 

•Mac™Plus  1MB  "Olympia  NP-30  Printer 
•GCC  Ultra-20  Hard  "Disk  with  free  s/w 


3rd  floor  COMPUTER  SHOP  214  College  Street 

Mon-Fri  9am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm  978-7947,  7949 


Apple  and  LaserWriter  arc  registered  trade  marks  and  Macintosh  arc  trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc. 

Our  Price  is  the  price  available  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Community  including  students,  faculty,  staff,  leaching  hospitals  colleges, 
departments  and  institutes.  Orders  must  be  placed  before  April  30,  1990.  Prices  available  while  quantities  last.  Prices  subject  to  PST  when  applicable. 


The  Feb.  19  visit  to  Convocation  Hall 
of  Vaclav  Havel,  the  new  president 
of  Czechoslovakia,  was  — you  might 
say  — joyously  anarchic.  It  seems  the 
Czech  community  leaders  who  organ- 
ized the  event  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  considerable  challenge  of  bringing 
the  new  head  of  state  together  with 
thousands  of  compatriots  on  short 
notice. 

The  exultant  guests  packed  the  hall. 
As  the  number  grew  those  in  the  first 
four  rows  were  asked  to  give  up  their 
places  for  visiting  dignitaries,  after  sit- 
ting for  more  than  an  hour.  There  still 
wasn't  enough  seating  and  the  danc- 
ers on  stage  had  to  leave.  The  media 
area  was  half  occupied  before  the  re- 
porters arrived.  Some  guests  crawled 
under  barriers  to  reach  the  reserved 
seats  and  a few  adventurous  souls  even 
dropped  in  from  the  balcony.  President 
Harry  Arthurs  of  York  University, 
on  hand  to  present  an  honorary  de- 
gree to  Havel,  had  to  sit  on  the  stage 
floor. 

The  RCMP  was  assigned  to  protea 
Havel,  but  their  efforts  were  hardly  nec- 
essary; the  most  dangerous  approach 
was  made  by  a woman  who  climbed 
on  stage  to  kiss  the  president  and  play- 
wright and  slip  a ring  on  his  finger. 

The  absence  of  an  interpreter  to 
translate  Havel's  remarks  left  dozens 
of  disgruntled  journalists  and  non- 
Czech  speaking  guests  to  wonder  what 
was  being  said....  And  no  one  told  Josef 
Cermak,  who  chaired  the  meeting, 
or  the  provincial  and  federal  officials 
hastily  assigned  to  the  event,  that  the 
Czech  ambassador  had  invited  a group 
of  native  people  to  perform  and  pres- 
ent a gift....  But  perhaps  the  excited 
confusion  at  Havel's  visit  was  some- 
how fitting  — an  afternoon  of  abon- 
don  in  honour  of  one  of  freedom's 
champions. 

m>  & 

Good  news,  with  interest.  At  a meet- 
ing last  month,  the  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents decided  to  contribute  $100,000 
to  Breakthrough  for  the  Woodsworth 
College  building  projea.  Interest  ac- 
cruing on  the  money  from  the  Jan.  23 
approval  date  becomes  part  of  the  gift. 

e>  & 

At  the  Feb.  13  meeting  of  the  Univer- 
sity Affairs  Board,  status  of  women 
officer  Lois  Reimer  had  members 
chuckling  at  her  comment  concerning 
the  need  for  employment  equity  — 


women,  aboriginal  Canadians,  mem- 
bers of  visible  minorities  and  persons 
with  disabilities.  "If  voluntary  com- 
pliance worked,  Moses  would  have 
come  down  from  the  mountain  with 
the  10  guidelines." 

^ m>  ^ 

Spell  check.  On  July  1 Professor  Basil 
Kalymon  (not  Calymon,  as  we  wrote 
last  issue)  of  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment will  begin  a three-year  term  on 
Governing  Council;  he  will  represent 
teaching  staff  in  constituency  V — 
architecture  and  landscape  architec- 
ture, forestry,  law,  management,  music 
and  social  work. 

©>  & 

There's  no  word  yet  on  a new  dean  of 
law  to  replace  Rob  Prichard,  the 
president-designate,  who  takes  up  his 
new  duties  in  July.  But  a report  in  the 
Feb.  8 Financial  Post  has  Robert 
Sharpe,  executive  legal  officer  with 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  pegged 
for  the  job. 

^ ©>  & 

Drawings  of  the  child  care  facility  at 
Scarborough  College  show  a 
"grossmotor"  room  — nothing  to  do 
with  physical  plant  or  parking  garages. 
It's  a place  for  the  kids  to  run  around 
and  let  off  steam. 

©>  & 

Erindale  College  has  just  started  a 
child  care  information  and  babysit- 
ting referral  agency.  The  college  is 
looking  for  applications  from  moth- 
ers in  the  Mississauga  area  who  would 
like  to  earn  extra  money  by  babysit- 
ting in  their  homes.  Full-time  and  part- 
time  work  available.  The  service  will 
find  Erindale  students  and  staff  place- 
ments for  their  children.  Call  Clau- 
dia Mitter  at  828-5422.  Meanwhile, 
Services  to  Persons  with  a Disability, 
at  the  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre, 
is  setting  up  a support  group  for  Uni- 
versity people  with  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome.  Call  Eileen  Barbeau  at 
978-8060. 


Renata  Scotto,  the  great  soprano, 
will  be  on  campus  beginning  March 
5 to  give  master  classes  in  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building,  for  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Music  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Opera  Company 
ensemble.  Tickets  available  for  $10; 
call  978-3751. 


LARRY  SEFTON 


MEMORIAL  LECTURE 


‘Labour  and  Politics  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States” 

Thursday,  March  8,  1990  8:00  p.m. 

OISE  Auditorium 

Professor  Seymour  M.  Lipset 

(Caroline'S. G.  Munro  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  Sociology  at  Stanford  University) 

Admission:  Free 

For  more  information  call  978-4197 


Woodsworth  College  University  of  Toronto 
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Excellence  recognized 


THE  UNIVERSITY  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Associa- 
tion (UTAA)  has  an- 
nounced this  year’s  win- 
ners of  the  Chancellor’s 
Award,  the  Faculty 
Award  and  the  John  H. 

Moss  Scholarship. 

They  are  David  King 
(centre)  of  Innis  College, 

Professor  Peter  Russell 
(right)  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  and 
Carsey  Yee  of  University 
College  respectively. 

King,  a member  of  the  U of  T staff 
for  28  years,  has  been  recognized  for 
his  efforts  to  improve  the  under- 
graduate experience  at  U of  T.  He  is 
vice-principal  of  Innis  and  director  of 
its  writing  centre. 

Russell  is  a leading  Canadian 
teacher,  scholar  and  public  policy 
analyst.  He  is  president-elect  of  the 
Canadian  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion and  president  of  the  Canadian 
Law  & Society  Association.  His  latest 
book,  The  Canadian  Judiciary:  The 


Third  Branch  of  Government,  has 
quickly  become  a standard  reference 
text  for  academics  and  members  of 
the  judiciary. 

Yee  graduates  this  spring  with 
concurrent  degrees  in  history  and 
law.  He  plans  to  use  the  $1 2,000 
Moss  scholarship  for  graduate 
studies  in  modern  Chinese  history 
and  politics  at  Stanford  or  Harvard. 

The  three  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented at  a March  27  dinner  in  the 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 


Research  councils  spared 


Report  unfair.  Slater  says 


Continued  from  Page  1 

EPF,  will  be  about  $3.1  billion  — almost 
twice  the  amount  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment spends  on  all  its  universities  com- 
bined. 

Claude  Lajeunesse,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Universities  & Colleges  of 
Canada,  said  Wilson's  cuts  create  a cli- 
mate of  uncertainty  about  the  federal 
government's  commitment  to  post-sec- 
ondary education.  Because  of  this  climate, 
Canadian  universities  may  have  trouble 
attracting  top  students,  he  said. 

Lajeunesse  noted  that  higher  educa- 
tion and  health  care  have  been  forced 
to  absorb  two-thirds  of  the  program 
reductions  in  the  federal  budget.  "Play- 
ing with  a university  system  that  has  been 
very  good  to  Canada  will  lead  to  serious 
economic  troubles  in  the  next  10  to  15 
years,"  he  predicted,  "because  we  won't 
be  educating  the  young  people  we'll  need 
for  a strong,  competitive  economy." 

The  total  impact  of  Wilson's  two-year 
$39  million  slash  in  funding  for  some 
research  and  technology  development 
programs  is  not  yet  clear. 

Part  of  what  is  known  is  good  news 
for  U of  T:  the  cuts  do  not  affect  the  three 
federal  granting  agencies.  Nor  was  fund- 
ing cut  to  the  federal  networks  of  centres 
of  excellence. 

The  Medical  Research  Council,  Social 
Sciences  & Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil and  Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC)  were  spared 
reductions.  Of  the  $97.9  million  in  re- 
search grants  U of  T received  in  1988- 
89,  $54.9  million  — roughly  60  percent 
— came  from  these  agencies. 

However,  there  are  two  unknown 
factors  that  could  affect  U of  T’s  research 
grants  over  the  next  two  years.  One  is 
whether  any  of  the  other  197  groups  from 
which  the  University  receives  the  remain- 
der of  its  research  money  are  affected  by 
the  cuts.  The  second  is  the  fate  of  the 
granting  councils'  budgets  in  1991-92. 


five-year  period  which  ends  in  1991.  Ac- 
cording to  NSERC  spokesperson  Arnet 
Sheppard,  funding  for  1991-92  is  up  in 
the  air  at  the  moment. 

Professor  Jim  Keffer,  vice-president 
(research),  said  continued  funding  for 
research  in  science  and  technology  is 
crucial  if  the  economy  is  to  be  stimu- 
lated. 

Bill  Graham,  president  of  the  12,000- 
member  Ontario  Confederation  of  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Associations,  said  he  hopes 
Nixon  "realizes  the  disastrous  action  of 
Wilson  to  pass  on  his  deficit  to  the  prov- 
inces and  will  not  do  the  same  by  pass- 
ing it  on  to  universities  and  students." 

The  federal  cuts  will  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  universities  to  persuade 
Nixon  to  give  them  more  money  in  his 
spring  budget  for  operating  expenses  and 
special  programs  to  counterart  the  loom- 
ing faculty  shortage  crisis,  Graham  said. 

Professor  David  Stager,  a U of  T econo- 
mist who  has  studied  the  tuition-fee 
question,  said  the  federal  cuts  to  educa- 
tion present  Nixon  with  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  let  universities  raise  fees. 
The  Quebec  government  has  set  a prece- 
dent with  its  recent  1 30  percent  increase 
in  tuition  fees  over  two  years,  he  said. 

Nixon  has  been  under  pressure  from 
universities  that  want  to  increase  their 
revenues  through  higher  fees.  Currently, 
if  universities  raise  fees  above  the  rate  of 
increase  in  their  operating  grants,  the 
province  deducts  a corresponding 
amount  from  their  grants. 

When  the  cost  of  new  university 
contributions  to  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan  and  unemployment  in- 
surance are  taken  into  account,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  implementing  pay  equity, 
the  province's  eight  percent  increase  in 
funding  for  universities  next  year 
amounts  to  about  2.2  percent. 

For  U of  T this  mean  a $17.5  million 
shortfall  for  1990-91.  To  avoid  drastic  cuts 
Governing  Council  has  adopted  a stra- 
tegic plan  which  spreads  the  deficit  over 


professor  Peter  Slater,  the  former  dean 
of  divinity  at  Trinity  College,  says  the 
report  of  the  University's  grievance  re- 
view panel  in  the  Marsha  Hewitt  case  is 
unfair  to  him  and  to  those  who  served 
with  him  on  the  search  committee  that 
chose  another  applicant  over  Hewitt. 

On  Feb.  5 the  panel  decided  in  Hewitt's 
favour  and  as  a result  she  has  been  rein- 
stated as  an  assistant  professor  in  the  col- 
lege's divinity  school. 

The  panel  said  Slater  broke  a condi- 
tional agreement  to  convert  Hewitt's 
position  to  the  tenure  stream  without 
re-advertising,  made  "inappropriate 
comments"  to  her  that  verged  on 
"rumour  mongering"  and  held  a meet- 
ing at  his  house  with  select  members  of 
the  committee  to  prevent  her  selection. 

Last  year  Hewitt  brought  three  griev- 
ances against  the  college  and  Slater  al- 
leging personal  and  professional  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  a Feb.  20  interview,  Slater  said  he 
accepts  the  panel's  ruling  but  thinks  his 
actions  and  those  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  search  committee  would  have  been 
better  explained  and  defended  had  he 
obtained  independent  legal  counsel  to 
represent  him  before  the  panel. 

Without  counsel  he  was  unable  to 
challenge  much  of  the  evidence  presented 
at  the  hearing,  he  said. 

Slater  said  he  agreed  to  forego  inde- 
pendent representation  at  the  request  of 
Provost  Robert  Painter  of  Trinity;  the 
college  wished  to  expedite  the  case.  "The 
provost  makes  the  decisions  and  the  dean 
serves  at  the  will  of  the  provost,"  he  said. 

In  a written  statement  issued  Feb.  12, 
Painter  says  he  and  Slater  "determined 
that  the  interests  of  the  college  would 
best  be  served  by  the  early  relinquishing 
of  his  duties"  as  dean  of  divinity. 
"Through  his  years  as  dean,  he  [Slater] 
has  endeavoured  to  art  within  the  rules 
governing  college  activities  and  to  serve 
the  best  interest  of  the  college  commu- 


nity," the  statement  says.  "During  the 
grievance  procedure  in  the  matter  of 
Marsha  Hewitt,  for  example,  he  agreed 
neither  to  be  represented  independently 
nor  to  address  comments  concerning  his 
own  actions." 

Professor  Cyril  Powles  will  be  acting 
dean  until  the  summer.  A six-member 
committee  has  been  formed  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  direction  of  the 
faculty. 

City  council 
eyes  campus 

at  its  Feb.  19  meeting,  city  council  voted 
8-7  in  favour  of  a zoning  bylaw  change 
to  allow  Tridel  Corp.  to  build  a highrise 
condominium  development  at  Bay  and 
St.  Mary  Sts. 

The  2.3-acre  parcel  is  owned  by  St. 
Michael's  College  and  will  be  sold  for  ap- 
proximately $40  million  to  help  the 
college  establish  an  endowment  fund. 

Construction  is  unlikely  to  begin  this 
year,  said  President  James  McConica  of 
St.  Michael's.  Although  council  approved 
the  project,  the  proposal  has  been  referred 
to  the  city's  planning  department  and  is 
scheduled  to  return  to  council  for  final 
approval  in  April.  After  that,  opponents 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

If  the  Tridel  project  goes  ahead,  some 
members  of  city  council  hope  it  will  be 
the  last  of  its  kind  at  U of  T.  Howard 
Levine,  councillor  for  Ward  14  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  received  the 
support  of  all  his  colleagues  for  a mo- 
tion to  start  the  process  of  turning  the 
entire  downtown  campus,  including  the 
federated  colleges,  into  a heritage  area. 

In  an  interview,  Levine  said  it  could 
take  a year  for  the  Toronto  Historical 
Board  to  return  with  a recommendation 
regarding  the  St.  George  campus. 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

NOTICE  OF  ELECTIONS 

STUDENT  NOMINATIONS  OPEN 

Student  representatives  will  be  elcted  for  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Graduate  School.  Nomi- 

nation  forms  may  be  obtained  at  any  Graduate  Department  office,  the  Graduate  Students’  Union, 

and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  as  of  February  26, 1 990.  Student  nominations  will  be  open  until 

March  16, 1990  at  12:00  noon.  Complete  nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to  the  Office  of  the 

Secretary,  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 

prior  to  this  time  to  be  valid.  Elected  members  will  serve  for 

one  year  until  June  30,  1991  or  for  two  years,  if  so  indicated,  to  June  30,  1992. 

Constituencies 

Division  1 - The  Humanities 

Division  II  - The  Social  Sciences 

(2  seats  to  be  filled) 

(2  seats  to  be  filled) 

Classical  Studies 

Anthropology 

Comparative  Literature 

Criminology 

Drama 

Economics 

East  Asian  Studies 

Education 

English 

Geography 

French  Language  & Literature 

Industrial  Relations 

Germanic  Languages  & Literatures 

International  Studies 

History 

Law 

History  of  Art 

Library  & Information  Science 

History  & Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology  Management 

Italian  Studies 

Master’s  in  Teaching 

Linguistics 

McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & Technology 

Medieval  Studies 

Planning 

Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 

Policy  Analysis 

Museum  Studies 

Political  Science 

Music 

Russian  & Eastern  European  Studies 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Social  Work 

Philosophy 

Sociology 

Religious  Studies 

Urban  & Community  Studies 

Slavic  Languages  & Literatures 

South  Asian  Studies 

Spanish  & Portuguese 

Division  III  - The  Physical  Sciences 

Division  IV  - The  Life  Sciences 

(3  seats  to  be  filled) 

(2  seats  to  be  filled) 

Aerospace  Science  & Engineering 

Anatomy 

Architecture 

Biochemistry 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Clinical  Biochemistry 

Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Community  Health 

Chemistry 

Dentistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Forestry 

Computer  Science 

Immunology 

Electrical  Engineering 

Medical  Biophysics 

Environmental  Studies 

Medical  Science 

Geology 

Microbiology 

Industrial  Engineering 

Nursing 

Mathematics  & Applied  Mathematics 

Nutritional  Sciences 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Pathology 

Metallurgy  & Materials  Science 

Pharmacology 

Physics 

Pharmacy 

Statistics 

Physiology 

Thedretical  Astrophysics 

Psychology 

Transportation 

Speech  Pathology 

Zoology 

Their  budgets  were  set  in  1986  for  a six  years. 
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and  the 

Graduate  Students'  Union 

have  so  many  books  that  we're  having 


TWO  (2) 

In  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  Gymnasium 


Part  I:  Saturday,  March  3rd  & 
Sunday,  March  4th  10am  - 5pm 


Graduate  Students'  Union  16  Bancroft  Ave. 

two  streets  north  of  College,  west  off  Huron 


Please  note  that  you 
enter  Bancroft  Ave. 
through  the  arch  of 
the  Earth  Sciences 
Building  off  Huron. 
Due  to  construction 
there  is  no  access 
from  Spadina. 


Stay  Timed  For  Part  II: 

Sat.,  Mar.  31st  - Sun.,  Apr.  8th 


For  more  information  call  978-2391  or  978-7907 


We  accept  VISA.  MasterCard  and  AMEX. We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities. 
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Profile 

— 

= by  Karina  Dahlin 

|P 

Freedom 

every  immigrant  has  a story  to 
tell;  every  refugee  an  ordeal  to 
overcome.  During  the  cold  war, 
when  eastern  Europe  was  occu- 
pied by  Soviet  forces,  when 
communist  governments  held 
their  citizens  in  a tight  grip, 
many  stories  were  told  in 
hushed  tones.  Although  the 
storyteller  fled  to  the  west,  there 
were  still  relatives  behind  the 
iron  curtain  to  protect. 

Now  observers  have  declar- 
ed the  cold  war  over.  It  will  be 
years  before  transplanted  east- 
ern Europeans  trust  Moscow 
to  leave  their  home  countries  alone, 
but  they  finally  have  the  freedom  (in 
theory  at  least)  to  live  wherever 
they  choose,  as  do  their  relatives  back 
home. 

Listening  to  Rudy  Baz,  a senior  tu- 
tor in  the  Department  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering, I wondered  if  a mood  of 
nostalgia  and  celebration  might  soon 
replace  fear  and  apprehension  in  the 
way  eastern  Europeans  describe  their 
flights.  The  anger  remains,  but  who  can 
ignore  the" allure  of  the  great  escape 
tales?  It's  the  kind  of  stuff  that  memo- 
rable stories  are  made  of. 

Baz's  eyes  sparkle  with  joy  as  he  re- 
members the  successful  escapes.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  yarns  as  he  and 
other  expatriates  get  together  and 
describe  how  they  beat  the  system.  One 
escaped  by  hot  air  balloon,  another  in 
the  water  tank  of  a steam  locomotive, 
and  a couple  squeezed  themselves  into 
narrow  wooden  boxes  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  rail  cars  transporting  coal 
to  the  free  world.  Accounts  of  the  failed 
attempts  are  usually  heartbreaking  but 
sometimes  they  evoke  laughter.  For 
example,  the  tale  of  the  fellow  who 
fled  from  Czechoslovakia  during  the 
night  but,  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  borders,  ended  up  in  Hungary 
instead  of  Austria. 

Baz's  own  departure  from  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1967  had  its  moments  of 
drama.  Baz,  his  wife,  Josephine,  and 
their  eldest  daughter,  Eva,  16,  all 
managed  to  get  passports  and  visitors 
visas  to  Austria.  However,  the  parents 
knew  that  if  they  crossed  the  border 
together,  or  even  at  the  same  crossing 
at  different  times,  officials  would  pre- 
vent them  both  from  going  to  Vienna. 
So  Rudy,  Dan,  14,  and  Eva,  went  by 
ship  from  Bratislava  to  Vienna,  while 
Josephine  and  Alena,  9,  took  a differ- 
ent route  by  bus  the  following  day. 

They  brought  only  what  a tourist 
would  carry.  Worse  than  the  material 
loss  was  the  feeling  they  would  never 
see  their  relatives  again.  Baz  did  not 


tell  his  mother  he  was  leaving.  If  she 
didn't  know  she  could  honestly  tell  the 
police  so  when  she  was  questioned 
about  her  son's  disappearance.  She  died 
the  following  year. 

In  1978  Baz  found  a way  to  visit 
without  having  to  contend  with  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
consulate  in  Montreal.  He  went  to  Vi- 
enna, and  took  a tourist  trip  up  the 
Danube  and  back.  This  way  he  had  no 
difficulty  going  home  although  he  was 
only  permitted  to  stay  for  seven  hours. 
Six  times  he  returned  in  this  fashion. 
Once  he  managed  to  see  his  mother's 
grave  — 150  kilometres  away. 

Last  fall  was  an  emotional  and  ex- 
citing time  for  Baz,  64,  and  his  com- 
patriots. His  brother  sent  him  a letter 
that  started  "I  am  writing  from  a freer 
country."  Baz  himself  was  glued  to  the 
TV,  disappointed  there  was  no  cover- 
age of  the  demonstrations  in  Slovakia, 
but  ecstatic  about  the  bloodless  "Revo- 
lution of  Love."  This  summer  he  and 
his  wife  are  going  home  for  a real  visit. 
If  they  wanted  to  stay  they  could  but, 
like  many  other  immigrants,  they  will 
go  for  a couple  of  weeks  and  come  back 
to  Canada. 

The  monumental  changes  in  east- 
ern European  politics  do  not  surprise 
Baz.  In  Czechoslovakia,  he  says,  99 
percent  wanted  change.  "Very  few  were 
hard-core  Communists."  Despite  his 
reluctance  to  accept  perestroika  at  face 
value  — after  all,  there  are  still  80,000 
Soviet  troops  in  Czechoslovakia  — he 
is  full  of  hope  for  Slovakia,  the  region 
that  became  part  of  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  First  World  War. 

It  is  in  Slovakia  his  heart  lies  and  it 
is  Slovakian  freedom  he  wants.  He  is 
pleased  that  in  the  spirit  of  their  new- 
found freedom,  Czechs  and  Slovaks  are 
working  side  by  side.  In  the  long  run, 
he  hopes  there  will  be  room  for  the 
two  nations  as  equal  partners  in  the 
European  community. 

For  Baz  that  would  be  a story  with 
a happy  ending. 
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In  Brief 


Major  grant 
for  training 


George  Connell  and  Monique  Landry 

a university  project  to  improve  the 
dental  health  of  children  in  Dominica 
will  receive  about  $800,000  over  five  years 
from  the  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency.  The  project  will  provide 
dental  training  in  Canada  and  portable 
dental  equipment  for  the  Caribbean 
country.  Monique  Landry,  the  minister 
for  external  relations  and  international 
development,  announced  the  funding 
Feb.  7 during  a visit  to  the  University. 
Landry  met  President  George  Connell, 
Professor  Jim  Keffer,  vice-president  (re- 
search), and  Professor  Meyer  Brownstone, 
acting  director  of  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Programs,  to  discuss  U of  T 
projects  and  programs  in  the  third  world. 


Hare  chairs  IIP 

university  professor  Emeritus  Kenneth 
Hare  of  the  Department  of  Geography 
has  been  appointed  acting  chair  of  the 
board  of  the  newly  formed  Institute  for 
International  Programs.  Hare  is  a former 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  and  a former  provost  of 
Trinity  College.  He  is  currently  chancel- 
lor of  Trent  University  and  chair  of  the 
Climate  Program  Planning  Board  of 
Canada.  The  institute  was  established  last 
summer  to  stimulate  and  support  re- 
search, scholarship  and  teaching  on  in- 
ternational, developmental  and  global 
and  regional  issues. 

Article  honoured 

bonny  peirce,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Modern  Language  Centre  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  has 
been  awarded  the  Malkemes  prize  for  an 
article  published  in  the  September  1989 
issue  of  TESOL  Quarterly.  Peirce  received 
the  award,  named  for  Fred  Malkemes,  a 
former  professor  at  New  York  University, 
at  the  Jan.  27  meeting  in  New  York  of 
the  TESOL  special  interest  group  in 
applied  linguistics.  Teachers  of  English 
to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  is  an  inter- 
national association.  The  article,  "Toward 
a pedagogy  of  possibility  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  internationally,"  examines 


Marrus:  opportunity 


Continued  from  Page  3 

solely  on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
performance  and  potential,  not  on  the 
basis  of  gender  or  nationality,  he  said.  "I 
have  been  committed  throughout  my 
career  to  the  principle  of  non-discrimi- 
nation. Each  applicant  for  a position  must 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  get  the 
appointment." 

To  create  a more  internationally 
minded  scholarly  environment,  the 
University  must  be  able  to  seek  new 
academic  staff  from  outside  the  coun- 
try, Marrus  said.  Currently,  under  federal 
government  regulations,  U of  T must 
prove  there  are  no  qualified  Canadian 
candidates  before  it  conducts  an  inter- 
national search.  "I  understand  this  [pol- 
icy] and  I have  some  sympathy  with  it 
but  I can't  accept  it  if  we're  going  to  be  a 
university  of  international  standing." 

U of  T must  also  develop  a housing 
policy  for  young  faculty  members  who 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  high  cost 
of  accommodation  in  Toronto,  he  said. 
"It's  wrong  to  say  there's  nothing  we  can 
do  about  the  crisis  in  appointments.  We 
are  operating  in  a competitive  market 
and  other  institutions  have  such  a hous- 
ing policy." 

To  deal  with  human  rights  abuses, 
Marrus  favours  the  use  of  a single  body 
or  official  — the  ombudsperson,  for  ex- 
ample — instead  of  separate  offices  for 
sexual  harassment  or  race  relations.  The 
ombudsperson  is  impartial  and  does  not 
have  a specific  stake  in  an  issue,  Marrus 
said,  while  individual  offices  have  a 
tendency  to  draw  complaints  into  the 
realm  of  University  politics. 

"We  need  to  make  the  institution  more 
receptive  to  complaints  and  let  people 
know  their  complaints  won't  become  a 
political  catastrophe." 

U of  T can  take  a large  step  towards 
making  its  downtown  campus  a more 
humane  living  and  working  environment 
by  planning  development  in  an  "aestheti- 
cally satisfying  and  academically  appro- 
priate" way,  he  said.  "I  want  to  get  away 
from  the  University’s  ad  hoc  approach 
to  planning,  this  working  with  bits  and 
pieces  of  land.  It's  just  not  effective." 

The  west  campus  between  Bloor  and 
College  Sts.,  west  of  St.  George  St.,  is  a 
"wasteland"  with  few  amenities  such  as 
stationery  and  food  outlets.  In  the  many 
academic  buildings  in  this  area,  he  would 
like  to  see  branches  of  the  bookstore  and 
more  public  amenities  such  as  banking 


machines.  The  proposed  plan  to  build 
an  underground  parking  garage  under  the 
back  campus  is  a "ghastly"  idea,  he  said. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  build  a garage 
under  the  Earth  Sciences  Centre  during 
its  construction.  Marrus  opposes  the 
building  of  hotels  and  condominiums 
on  land  attached  to  the  University,  but 
believes  the  campus  plan  proposal  to 
move  Varsity  Stadium  back  from  prime 
Bloor  St.  frontage  and  to  sell  or  lease  the 
land  seems  like  a "good  idea"  as  a way 
to  raise  money. 

Marrus  is  enthusiastic  about  the  1988 
reform  of  the  University  governing  struc- 
ture which  saw  the  creation  of  the  aca- 
demic, business  and  University  affairs 
boards.  The  structure  functions  "far  more 
effectively"  than  its  predecessor  and  the 
boards  enjoy  a more  independent  author- 
ity than  the  committees  they  replaced. 

The  creation  of  the  Academic  Board 
has  given  a voice  to  many  faculty  mem- 
bers who  were  unable  to  contribute  under 
the  old  system.  "To  a far  greater  degree 
than  before,  the  University  community 
can  take  charge  of  its  institution." 
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In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
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the  way  in  which  language  teaching  can 
change  the  way  students  and  teachers 
perceive  themselves,  their  roles  in  soci- 
ety and  the  potential  for  social  change. 

School  dedicated 

a building  dedication  ceremony  in 
honour  of  former  St.  Michael's  College 
president  Father  John  Kelly  was  held 
Feb.  4 in  Maple,  Ontario.  The  Father  John 
Kelly  Catholic  School  & Day  Care  Centre 
was  officially  opened  by  Bishop  Robert 
Clune  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto. 
Kelly,  president  of  the  college  from  1958 
to  1978  and  alumni  director  until  1985, 
died  in  September  1986. 

Finalists  named 

professor  Janice  Boddy,  a Scarborough 
College  anthropologist,  is  one  of  four 
finalists  for  this  year's  Governor  General's 


award  for  English-language  non-fiction. 
Boddy  is  the  author  of  Wombs  and  Alien 
Spirits:  Women,  Men  and  the  Zdr  Cult  in 
Northern  Sudan  (University  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1989).  The  book  explores  the  lives 
of  the  women  of  northern  Sudan  and 
the  social  and  cultural  context  of  their 
spirit  possession  cult.  The  other  finalists 
for  English-language  non-fiction  are  Dale 
Russell  for  An  Odyssey  in  Time:  the  Dino- 
saurs of  North  America  (University  of 
Toronto  Press);  Robert  Calder  for  Willie 
— The  Life  of  W.  Somerset  Maughan  (Wil- 
liam Heinemann);  and  Robert  MacNeil 
for  Wordstntck  (Viking).  The  names  of  the 
finalists  for  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  non- 
fiction and  children's  literature  in  Eng- 
lish and  French  were  announced  Feb.  6. 
The  winners  will  be  made  public  and  the 
awards  presented  by  Governor  General 
Ramon  Hnatyshyn  on  March  8 at 
Toronto's  Winter  Garden  Theatre. 


Finlayson:  involvement 


Continued  from  Page  3 

Administrators  do  not  place  a high 
enough  priority  on  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences,  he  said.  The  tendency  to 
overlook  them  is  reflected  in  the  cam- 
pus master  plan  now  under  considera- 
tion. Inclusion  in  the  plan  of  a humani- 
ties centre  to  bring  together  departments 
now  scattered  around  the  University 
would  be  "highly  desirable,"  he  said. 

The  low  priority  for  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  is  also  reflected  in 
plans  for  the  allocation  of  money  from 
Breakthrough,  the  $100  million  fundrais- 
ing campaign.  More  attention  and  money 
has  been  directed  to  medicine  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Finlayson  is  critical  of 
the  lack  of  faculty  involvement  in  choos- 
ing projects  for  Breakthrough.  This  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  poor 
response  to  the  faculty-staff  portion  of 
the  campaign,  he  said.  Many  of  the 
projects  approved  for  support  “had  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  interests 
of  most  of  the  faculty.  It  wasn’t  a cam- 
paign that  captured  their  imagination." 

Current  methods  of  fundraising  (apart 
from  Breakthrough)  must  be  reconsid- 
ered and  the  colleges  persuaded  to  re- 
linquish their  hold  on  their  alumni.  "This 
method  hasn't  contributed  to  fund  rais- 
ing at  the  University.  Our  record  is 
modest."  Graduates,  many  of  whom  do 
not  identify  with  their  colleges,  might 
be  more  willing  to  contribute  funds  to 
their  departments. 

However,  placing  all  the  blame  on  the 
administration  for  the  plight  of  the 
humanities  is  not  the  answer,  Finlayson 
said.  There  needs  to  be  a greater  effort 
by  faculty  and  administrators  to  com- 
municate to  the  public  the  importance 
of  these  subjects.  More  money  from  the 


government  would  also  help.  Effective 
lobbying  of  federal  and  provincial  poli- 
ticians needs  to  be  carried  out  by  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  as  well  as 
administrators.  "Faculty  members  don't 
do  much  to  put  education  on  the  front 
burner.  We  have  to  force  our  politicians 
to  make  funding  of  higher  education  an 
issue."  Hiring  a full-time  lobbyist  at 
Queen's  Park  could  help,  Finlayson  said. 
"It's  certainly  an  idea  I'd  think  about 
positively." 

He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  selection 
of  president-elect  Robert  Prichard.  The 
appointment  was  "imaginative  and  not 
at  all  predictable,"  he  said. 

Finlayson  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  University's  hiring  policies. 
Appointment  procedures  that  rely  exclu- 
sively on  the  standards  of  excellence 
advanced  by  male-dominated  search 
committees  do  not  address  the  problem 
of  gender  imbalance  in  academic  depart- 
ments. Men  and  women  view  "excel- 
lence" in  different  ways,  he  said. 

While  he  is  not  in  favour  of  establish- 
ing specific  female  hiring  targets,  such 
as  those  recently  adopted  by  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art,  he  said  he  supports  a 
gradual  change  in  hiring  practices.  The 
last  two  appointments  in  his  department 
have  been  women,  he  noted.  "I  think 
the  discussion  about  this  subject  has 
raised  people's  consciousness  and  has  led 
to  a partial  solution  of  the  problem." 

Finlayson  said  his  previous  experience 
on  Governing  Council  was  "frustrating 
but  interesting."  Since  the  1988  reorgani- 
zation and  the  establishment  of  the  three 
boards,  the  system  of  governance  seems 
to  have  improved,  becoming  more  ef- 
fective than  before.  "I  think  the  Academic 
Board  is  more  representative  of  faculty 
and  has  an  independent  role  to  play." 
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The  following  are  books  by  U of  T staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or  edi- 
torship, staff  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

February 

The  Syntactic  Recoverability  of 
Null  Arguments,  by  Yves  Roberge 
(McGill-Queen's  University  Press;  217 
pages;  $34.95).  This  book  studies  the 
syntactic  properties  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject clitic  pronouns  in  several  Romance 
languages  and  dialects  and  argues  that 
they  play  a crucial  role  in  the  licensing 
and  recoverability  of  null  arguments. 

January 

Surgery:  A Complete  Guide  for 
Patients  and  Their  Families,  edited 
by  Allan  Gross*,  Penny  Gross  and  Ber- 
nard Langer*  (Harper  & Collins  Publish- 
ers Ltd.;  288  pages;  $45).  Surgeons  from 
the  teaching  hospitals  of  U of  T prepared 
this  straightforward  guide  to  the  most 
commonly  performed  surgical  proce- 
dures. The  illustrations  were  produced 


by  the  students  and  faculty  at  the  De- 
partment of  Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine. 

Biotechnology  of  Biomass  Conver- 
sion: Fuels  and  Chemicals  from 
Renewable  Resources,  by  M.  Way- 
man*  and  S.  Parekh  (Open  University 
Press;  278  pages;  $67.90  cloth,  $30.95 
paper).  A study  of  bioconversion  of  re- 
newable resources  such  as  wood  wastes, 
agricultural  crops  and  crop  residues.  The 
underlying  scientific  principles,  both 
biological  and  technological,  of  biocon- 
version are  explained. 

The  Teaching  of  Astronomy,  edited 
by  Jay  M.  Pasachoff  and  John  R.  Percy* 
(Cambridge  University  Press;  445  pages; 
$54.50  US).  The  published  proceedings 
of  the  105th  colloquium  of  the  Interna- 
tional Astronomical  Union  held  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  Massachusetts,  July  1988. 

Medieval  Instrumental  Dances,  by 

Timothy  J.  McGee  (Indiana  University 
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Press;  224  pages;  $27.50  US).  This  col- 
lection presents,  in  modem  notation,  all 
the  compositions  that  are  known  or 
suspected  to  be  instrumental  dances  from 
before  ca.  1430. 

Catching  up 

A Treatise  of  Lovesickness,  by  Jac- 
ques Ferrand;  edited  and  translated  by 
Donald  A.  Beecher  and  Massimo  Ciavo- 
lella*  (Syracuse  University  Press;  700 
pages;  $49.95  US).  The  annotations  and 
commentaries  identify  and  expand 
Ferrand's  sources  and  trace  and  collate 
his  major  ideas,  providing  in  combina- 
tion with  the  text  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  understanding  erotic  melancholy 
as  one  of  the  received  ideas  of  the  Re- 
naissance. 


Trygve  Lie  and  the  Cold  War:  The 
UN  Secretary-General  Pursues 
Peace,  1946-1953,  by  James  Barros 
(Northern  Illinois  University  Press;  457 
pages;  $37  US).  The  book  focuses  on  the 
first  secretary-general  of  the  United 
Nations,  examines  his  role  in  the  early 
years  of  the  cold  war  and  assesses  his 
influence  in  worldwide  politics  during 
his  tenure. 

The  Collected  Writings  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  Vol.  XXX:  Bibli- 
ography and  Index,  edited  by  Donald 
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Moggridge  (Macmillan  and  Cambridge 
University  Press  for  the  Royal  Economic 
Society;  557  pages;  $35).  The  publication 
of  this  volume  marks  the  completion  of 
the  Royal  Economic  Society's  edition  of 
Keynes'  collected  writings  and  provides 
an  index  and  guide  to  the  location  of  all 
of  Keynes'  published  and  unpublished 
writings  that  appear  in  the  edition.  It  also 
provides  a full  bibliography  of  Keynes' 
published  writings. 

The  Collected  Papers  of  James 
Meade,  Vol.  IV:  The  Cabinet  Office 
Diary,  1944-46,  edited  by  Susan  How- 
son  and  Donald  Moggridge  (Unwin 
Hyman;  372  pages;  $45).  This  volume 
completes  the  edition  of  Meade's  col- 
lected papers  and  contains  the  profes- 
sional diary  kept  by  Meade  between 
November  1944  and  September  1946.  It 
also  contains  complete  references  to  all 
documents  in  the  text,  explanatory  notes 
and  a full  dramatic  personae. 

The  Seven-Power  Summit:  Docu- 
ments from  the  Summits  of  Indus- 
trialized Countries,  1975-1989, 

compiled  and  edited  by  Peter  I.  Hajnal 
(Kraus  International  Publications;  491 
pages;  $42  US).  A collection  of  the  final 
communiques,  political  declarations, 
summary  statements,  transcripts  of  press 
conferences  and  other  documents  of  the 
first  15  summit  meetings  of  the  seven 
major  industrialized  countries  and  the 
European  communities.  An  introduction 
by  Professor  John  Kirton,  bibliography 
and  index  are  included. 

A Grammar  of  Slave,  by  Keren  Rice 
(Mouton  de  Gruyter;  1,370  pages;  approx. 
$231).  Slave  (Dene)  is  a native  American 
language  of  the  Athapaskan  family  spo- 
ken in  Canada,  and  this  reference  gram- 
mar deals  with  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 
Northwest  Territories.  It  includes  pho- 
netics, phonology,  morphology,  syntax 
and  semantics  as  well  as  texts  with  in- 
terlinear glosses  and  translations  and  a 
dictionary. 


Raffle  Prize  Winners: 


Unibed  way 


John  Shuve  - Florida  Vacation 
courtesy  of  Canadian  Holidays 


'fc'&iz 


Stephen  Cunnane  - Trip  to  New  York 
courtesy  of  Travel  Cuts 


Arthur  Chisholm  - a weekend  for  two 
courtesy  of  The  Delta  Chelsea 

Renata  Zathureczky  - weekend  for  two 
courtesy  of  The  Guildwood  Inn 


On  behalf  of  the  United  Way  and  the  University  of  Toronto  we  would  like 
to  thank  all  staff,  faculty  and  students  who  contributed  time  and  money  to 
the  1989  United  Way  Campaign. 


Michael  Finlayson  & Alexander  C.  Pathy 
Co-chairs,  1989  U of  T United  Way  Campaign 
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1989  UNITED  WAY  RESULTS  - BY  DEPARTMENT 


THANK  YOU  TO  ALL  WHO  PARTICIPATED 


1989 

FACULTY/DIVISION 

STAFF 

DONORS 

PART.  RATE 

TOTAL  $ 

$ PER  DONOR 

Academic  Statistics 

10 

8 

80% 

$675 

$84 

Admissions 

35 

18 

51% 

$2,636 

$146 

Alumni  Affairs 

13 

13 

100% 

$3,414 

$263 

App.  Sci.  & Engineering  " 

463 

206 

44% 

$37,891 

$184 

Architecture 

32 

21 

66% 

$4,990 

$238 

Arts  & Science  * 

1111 

434 

39% 

$80,977 

$186 

Athletics  & Recreation 

89 

17 

19% 

$1,668 

$96 

Child  Study 

19 

13 

68% 

$1,190 

$91 

Communications 

10 

9 

90% 

$1,615 

$179 

Computing  Services 

95 

27 

28% 

$4,016 

$149 

Continuing  Studies 

30 

21 

70% 

$2,304 

$110 

Dentistry 

246 

49 

20% 

$10,257 

$209 

Development 

52 

40 

77% 

$9,064 

$227 

Education 

151 

43 

28% 

$7,884 

$183 

Erindale  College 

427 

157 

37% 

$20,502 

$285 

Forestry 

50 

22 

44% 

$3,789 

$172 

Graduate  Studies  * 

172 

77 

45% 

$8,461 

$110 

Hart  House 

85 

30 

35% 

$2,438 

$81 

Info.  System  Services 

21 

13 

62% 

$1,213 

$93 

Innis  College 

23 

12 

52% 

$1,768 

$147 

Innovations  Foundation 

6 

1 

17% 

$180 

$180 

Koftler  Centre 

76 

47 

62% 

$5,492 

$117 

Ctr.  Large  Scale  Comp. 

12 

5 

42% 

$780 

$156 

Law 

69 

29 

42% 

$6,969 

$240 

Library  System  * 

487 

181 

37% 

$17,673 

$98 

Library  & Info.  Science 

36 

13 

36% 

$3,855 

$296 

Management 

91 

27 

30% 

$6,792 

$252 

Massey  College 

30 

14 

47% 

$1,860 

$133 

Media  Centre 

22 

6 

27% 

$505 

$84 

Medicine  * 

1920 

579 

30% 

$111,055 

$192 

Music 

70 

17 

24% 

$2,235 

$131 

New  College 

26 

21 

81% 

$3,815 

$182 

Nursing 

47 

23 

49% 

$2,852 

$124 

Pharmacy 

43 

20 

47% 

$2,056 

$103 

Physical  & Health  Ed. 

16 

4 

25% 

$1,356 

$339 

Scarborough  College 

419 

122 

29% 

$17,056 

$140 

Simcoe  Hall 

141 

58  , 

41% 

$11,000 

$189 

Social  Work 

36 

29 

81% 

$5,953 

$205 

Space  Management 

7 

5 

71% 

$169 

$34 

Trans.  Year  Program 

9 

5 

56% 

$410 

$82 

Trinity  College 

163 

41 

25% 

$10,007 

$244 

215  Huron  Street  * 

862 

455 

53% 

$20,542 

$45 

UotT  Press 

343 

47 

14% 

$7,778 

$165 

University  College 

66 

28 

42% 

$3,114 

$111 

Victoria  College 

250 

72 

29% 

$18,355 

$255 

Woodsworth  College 

27 

12 

44% 

$855 

$71 

Sub  - Totals 

8408 

3091 

37% 

$469,466 

$152 

Retired  Employees 

1375 

183 

13% 

$22,867 

$125 

Senior  Alumni 

30 

19 

63% 

$2,825 

$149 

Students 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

$6,500 

n/a 

In  Process 

103 

$14,918 

TOTALS 

9813 

3532 

36%  | $516,576 

$146 

These  figures  do  not  include  money  donated  to  the  United  Way  through 
campaigns  other  than  the  University  of  Toronto 
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In  memoriam 


professor  emeritus  Randolph  Lee  Peter- 
son of  the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
curator  emeritus  of  mammalogy,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  (ROM),  Oct.  29,  1989 
at  the  age  of  69. 

Peterson,  known  as  "Pete"  to  mam- 
malogists  around  the  world,  was  born 
in  Roanoke,  Texas.  He  received  his  BSc 
from  Texas  Agricultural  & Mechanical 
College  in  1941  and,  after  service  in  the 
US  military,  enrolled  in  the  PhD  pro- 
gram at  U of  T.  In  1950  he  obtained  his 
degree. 

While  still  a graduate  student  he  be- 
came acting  curator  in  the  ROM's  De- 
partment of  Mammalogy  as  well  as  spe- 
cial lecturer  in  zoology.  He  became  a full 
professor  in  1968. 

Peterson's  thesis  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can moose  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
life-long  interest  in  Canadian  mam- 
mals. In  the  1960s  he  began  to  collect 
bats  for  the  ROM.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  its  bat  collection  was  among  the 
top  three  in  the  world  for  size  and 
diversity. 

After  retiring  as  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mammalogists,  he 
established  the  society's  Future  Mam- 
malogists Fund  to  provide  bursaries  to 
promising  graduate  students. 

Peterson  published  extensively.  His 
book,  The  Mammals  of  Eastern  Canada 
(1966),  is  a major  reference  work  for  both 
specialists  and  others. 

On  his  farm  in  Rockwood,  Ontario, 
near  Guelph,  he  taught  his  students  to 
trap  small  animals,  take  field  notes,  rec- 
ord data  and  make  up  study  skins  and 
skeletons. 

"His  death  is  a great  loss  to  mam- 
malogy, to  the  University,  the  museum 
and  to  science,"  said  former  student  and 
colleague  Professor  Charles  Churcher  of 
zoology.  "He  was  one  of  those  consis- 
tent and  quiet  scientists  who  see  to  it 
that  their  societies  are  well  governed,  that 
students  are  well  trained  and  motivated 
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and  that  the  field  of  knowledge  is 
enlarged." 


rev.  David  Richard  Newman,  professor 
of  public  worship  and  preaching  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Jan.  24,  at  the  age 
of  52. 

Born  in  Shawville,  Quebec,  Newman 
attended  U of  T where  he  obtained  four 
degrees:  an  honours  BA  in  philosophy 
and  English  from  Victoria  College  in 
1962,  a BD  from  Emmanuel  College  in 
1965,  an  MA  in  philosophy  in  1968  and 
a PhD  in  systematic  theology  from  St. 
Michael's  College  in  1975. 

Following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  he 
was  ordained  a minister  in  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  in  1965.  He  served  as 
pastor  of  Maynooth-Madawaska,  On- 
tario, from  1967  to  1970  and  as  lecturer 
and  director  of  studies  at  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege, University  of  Waterloo,  from  1970 
to  1976.  He  returned  to  his  alma  mater 
in  1977  to  assume  the  Old  St.  Andrew's 
Chair  in  Public  Worship  & Preaching  at 
Emmanuel.  His  major  publication  was 
Worship  as  Praise  and  Empowerment 
(1988). 

In  1987  he  became  director  of  Em- 


manuel's master  of  divinity  program  and 
chair  of  the  Basic  Degree  Council  of  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology.  He  was  a 
trustee  on  the  TST  board,  on  the  edito- 
rial board  of  the  Toronto  Journal  of  Theol- 
ogy, a director  of  the  Canadian  Liturgi- 
cal Society  and  a member  of  the  North 
American  Academy  of  Liturgy. 

He  leaves  a rich  legacy  in  his  impact 
on  the  liturgy  of  the  United  Church  both 
through  his  teaching  of  generations  of 
students  and  through  his  writing  and 
work  on  numerous  national  committees 
of  the  church,  said  Rev.  C.  Douglas  Jay, 
principal  of  Emmanuel  College. 


LEONARD  BERTIN,  former  director  of  the 
University's  News  Bureau,  Jan.  26,  at  the 
age  of  71. 

Bertin  was  born  in  London,  England, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge before  joining  the  British  Royal 
Artillery  in  1939.  He  served  in  India, 
Afghanistan  and  North  Africa  where  he 
was  promoted  to  captain.  Later  he  was 
captured  and  sent  as  a prisoner  of  war  to 
Italy  and  Germany. 

After  the  war  he  joined  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  as  a foreign  correspon- 


dent in  Italy.  Two  years  later  he  became 
England's  first  newspaper  science  writer 
covering  the  nuclear  bomb  tests  near 
Woomera  in  southern  Australia  and  in 
the  South  Pacific  on  Christmas  Island, 
the  development  of  nuclear  power  and 
the  buildup  of  NATO  armaments  dur- 
ing the  cold  war,  among  many  other 
things. 

In  1957  he  came  to  Canada  where  he 
became  science  writer  for  the  Financial 
Post,  and  later,  the  science  and  medical 
columnist  for  The  Toronto  Star.  Both  CBC 
and  BBC  television  featured  him  as  a 
science  expert  on  news  and  talk  shows. 

In  1963  he  joined  U of  T’s  News  Bu- 
reau as  a science  writer  and  became  di- 
rector in  1972.  The  News  Bureau  became 
the  Department  of  Information  Services 
in  1975  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications in  1984. 

After  leaving  the  University  in  1975, 
Bertin  joined  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard 
as  editorial  page  editor.  In  1978  he  started 
a period  of  freelance  writing  for  The  Globe 
and  Mail  and  consulting  for  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Ltd.  and  the  federal 
Department  of  External  Affairs. 

He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  and  a member  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Military  Institute. 
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by  Peter  O’Brien 


The  man  behind  the  myth 


university  professor  Emeritus  Northrop 
Frye  is  the  fourth  most  cited  20th-cen- 
tury thinker,  after  Freud,  Lenin  and  Ro- 
land Barthes.  Marshall  McLuhan,  him- 
self no  cultural  slouch,  pronounces  on 
the  dust  jacket  of  Northrop  Frye:  A Biog- 
raphy: "Norrie  is  not  struggling  for  his 
place  in  the  sun.  He  is  the 
sun." 

Perhaps  because  he  has 
been  a familiar  presence  on 
this  campus  since  the 
1930s,  perhaps  because  he 
does  not  actively  seek  the 
limelight,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  remember  that  as 
literary  critics  go  Frye  is  dei- 
fied around  the  world. 

He  wears  his  inter- 
national fame  lightly.  He 
often  takes  the  bus  to  and 
from  his  Massey  College 
office  and  calmly  accepts 
the  stream  of  fans  who 
come  by  to  pay  their 
respects. 

Until  this  book,  relatively  little  of  Frye's 
personal  life  has  been  generally  known. 
He  has  remained  mysteriously  quiet, 
while  the  thoughts  he  unleashed 
spawned  articles,  theses  and  books.  This 
recent  biography,  published  by  Random 
House  in  1989,  will  not  help  scholars 
better  understand  his  arcane  and  system- 
atic intelligence,  but  it  will  help  flesh  out 
the  man  behind  the  myth.  If  you  want 


Frye  as  Moses.  This  carica- 
ture appeared  in  an  1982  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Review 
of  Books.  From  Northrop 
Frye:  A Biography 


forms  or  his  explanation  of  biblical  ty- 
pologies, you  won't  find  much  help  here. 
What  you  will  find  is  a wealth  of  bio- 
graphical minutiae,  a personality  profile 
to  complement  the  over  20  scholarly 
books  he  has  published. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  particu- 
larly informative  as  it  traces 
the  idiosyncracies  behind 
this  most  original  of  imagi- 
nations. It  is  here  that  the 
book  is  strongest. 

The  second  half  can’t 
help  but  become  more  a 
recitation  of  Frye's  many 
conferences,  publications 
and  honours. 

Herman  Northrop  Frye 
was  born  in  1912  in  Sher- 
brooke, Quebec.  Ten  years 
earlier  his  parents  had  a son 
who  was  either  stillborn  or 
died  soon  after  birth,  and 
who  was  to  be  called  North- 
rop. The  name  originated 
from  the  paternal  side  of  the  family  — 
Joseph  Northrup,  a Puritan  who  had  emi- 
grated from  England  in  1637. 

Soon  after  Frye's  birth  the  family 
moved  to  Moncton,  New  Brunswick, 
where  his  father  became  a travelling 


hardware  salesman. 


to  understand  Frye's  concept  of  mythic 
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Formative  years 

His  early  life  was 
marked  by  a restive  imagi- 
nation and  a fascination 
with  books  and  music. 

Although  the  family  was 
poor,  Frye's  mother  in- 
sisted on  strong  Method- 
ist, musical  and  academic 
training  for  her  son.  At  the 
age  of  four  "he  awoke  one 
night  with  a searing  image 
from  an  illustration  in  ... 

Pilgrim's  Progress  of  Faith- 
ful being  burned  at  the  stake." 

As  a boy  he  was  an  obsessive  collec- 
tor. He  kept  a list  of  different  types  and 
species  of  trees,  a list  that  eventually  ran 
to  over  600  names'.  He  also  collected 
chocolate  bar  wrappers  and  stamps.  Even 
his  eating  habits  provided  insight  into 
the  future  cataloguer  of  myths:  "[he] 
would  cut  up  his  food  and  eat  each  par- 
ticular item  entirely  before  trying  some- 
thing else." 


His  early  education  had  traces  of  both 
brilliance  and  impetuosity.  He  consid- 
ered these  years  "a  form  of  penal  servi- 
tude." While  he  was  receiving  marks  of 
98  in  history  and  92  in  literature,  there 
was  also  a 47  in  arithmetic  and  a 33  in 
geometry.  His  friends  called  him  "the 
professor"  because  of  his  bookish  nature, 
but  he  was  not  above  grabbing  the  hair 
of  the  girl  in  front  of  him  and  dunking 
it  into  his  inkwell. 

One  of  the  results  of  his  high  marks 
in  English  was  a scholarship  in  steno- 
graphic training:  "if  all  else  failed  ...  he 
could  provide  for  himself  and  his  par- 
ents with  a well-paid  job.  Male  secretar- 
ies were  still  the  most  highly  valued  ex- 
ecutive assistants."  He  became  a fast  typist 
almost  immediately,  a talent  that  would 
lead  to  several  typing  awards  in  Monc- 
ton and  Toronto. 

Frye  enrolled  at  Victoria  College  in 
1929  at  the  age  of  1 7.  Because  of  the  lim- 
ited opportunities  in  Moncton  (to  enter 
U of  T's  honours  stream  he  would  have 
needed  two  more  years  than  his  high 
school  offered)  he  could  only  enter  the 
"pass  course."  His  lecture  card  was  marked 
"on  probation  as  if  to  remind  him  daily 
of  his  shaky  credentials.” 

Despite  these  difficult  beginnings  his 
academic  life  prospered. 
Frye  was  a brilliant  student 
and,  after  graduate  work  at 
Oxford,  returned  to  Vic 
where  he  would  remain  for 
the  rest  of  his  academic  ca- 


reer. 


Frye  as  Yoda,  taken  from  a 
1982  cartoon  in  the  newspa 
per.  Reprinted  in  Northrop 
Frye:  A Biography 
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Celebrity  status 

His  first  years  were  taken 
up  primarily  by  Blake  and 
show  Frye  with  an  almost 
frightening  intellect:  "My 
ideas  are  expanding  and 
taking  shape  so  quickly  that 
they  frighten  me." 

Of  his  study  of  Blake  he  said:  "If  it’s 
no  good,  I am  no  good.  There  isn't  a sen- 
tence, and  there  won't  be  a sentence  in 
the  whole  work  that  hasn't  gone  through 
purgatory.  Christ!  Why  was  I born  with 
brains?" 

After  the  book  on  Blake,  Fearful  Sym- 
metry, was  published,  Frye  became  an  in- 
stant celebrity.  He  travelled  extensively 
to  give  lectures,  edited  and  wrote  books 
on  Shakespeare,  education  and  T.S.  Eliot, 
all  the  while  taking  on  more  and  more 
administrative  duties  at  Vic.  He  was  chair 
of  the  English  department,  then  princi- 
pal, then  chancellor. 

He  also  kept  up  his  teaching,  lectur- 
ing to  enthralled  audiences  both  at 
U of  T and  around  the  world.  One  of 
his  habits  was  to  pause  for  as  long  as  two 


minutes  “gloomily  scanning  the  class  to  see  if 
there  were  questions  ....  One  student  became 
so  concerned  with  his  silences,  he  raised  the 
question  with  one  of  Frye's  colleagues,  David 
Blotstein.  Blotstein  advised  the  student  not  to 
worry  because  Frye  wrote  his  books  in  those 
silences." 

Among  his  many  students  who  have  gone 
on  to  significant  careers  in  literature  are  Harold 
Bloom,  Hugh  Kenner  and  Margaret  Atwood. 
Some  of  his  early  fans  were  known,  not  very 
kindly,  as  "Fryedolators." 


'Communion  of  wisdom' 


Among  Frye's  continuing  passions  has  been 
the  role  of  education  and  the  importance  of 
universities.  In  his  speech  when  he  became 


Influential  works 


although  he  has  written  more  than  20 
books,  Northrop  Frye  is  known  primar- 
ily for  three  that  have  changed  the 
way  critics  and  readers  understand  lit- 
erature. 

His  pioneering  study  of  William 
Blake,  Fearful  Symmetry  (1947),  gave 
readers  for  the  first  time  a systematic 
accounting  of  Blake's  arcane  symbol- 
ism. His  Anatomy  of  Criticism  (1957)  ar- 
gued that  literary  criticism  is  not  sec- 
ondary to  philosophy  and  aesthetics 
but  is  a valuable  and  intricate  disci- 
pline in  its  own  right.  (According  to  a 
study  done  in  1979  by  the  Institute  of 
Scientific  Study  in  Philadelphia,  Anat- 
omy of  Criticism  ranked  first  among  the 
most  cited  works  by  authors  born  in 
the  20th  century.)  Most  recently,  his 


study  of  the  Bible  and  literature,  The 
Great  Code  (1982,  volume  two  forth- 
coming), has  shown  the  Bible  to  be 
the  single  most  important  influence 
on  western  literature. 

Among  Frye's  many  honours:  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada's  Lome  Pierce 
Medal;  the  Canada  Council  Medal;  the 
Toronto  Arts  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award;  the  Royal  Bank  Award;  and  the 
Governor-General's  Award  for  Non- 
Fiction,  for  Northrop  Frye  on 
Shakespeare. 

He  has  received  honorary  degrees 
from  over  30  universities,  including 
Oxford,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Columbia 
and  U of  T and  he  has  lectured  at  uni- 
versities in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Ireland,  Japan,  Israel  and  elsewhere. 
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principal  of  Victoria  College  he  stated  that  the 
university  carries  a "weight  of  authority  far 
greater  than  the  authority  of  state  or  govern- 
ment or  even  social  custom.  It  derives  this  au- 
thority, not  from  itself,  but  from  its  cloud  of 
witnesses,  the  communion  of  wisdom,  of  the 
thinkers,  artists  and  statesmen  whose  work  it 
studies  and  carries  on." 

Within  these  pages  are  many  anecdotes  about 
Frye's  work  on  Acta  Victoriana,  his  intellectual 
battles  with  T.S.  Eliot  and  Irving  Layton,  and 
his  stature  in  the  literary  world  — in  some  circles 
he  became  known  as  the  "Wizard  of  the  North" 
and  at  editorial  meetings  to  discuss  an  anthol- 
ogy that  publisher  Harcourt  Brace  was  planning 
"Frye  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  corpo- 
rate secretaries  scribbling  down  his  golden 
( words." 

Jane  Widdicombe,  his  secretary  since  1967, 
has  had  to  become  a buffer  against  the  onslaught 
of  requests  for  his  time.  Frye  once  quipped:  "It's 
all  very  well  to  have  a yes-man,  but  a no-woman 
is  much  more  useful." 

In  the  course  of  the  dizzying  array  of  hon- 
ours and  publications,  Frye  has  remained  an 
intellect  of  uncompromising  intelligence  and 
strength. 

Even  now,  at  the  age  of  77,  he  remains  a 
monumental  influence  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture. His  new  volume  on  the  Bible,  due  out 
sometime  over  the  next  year,  will  only  add  to 
his  pre-eminence  and  influence. 

This  book,  surely  not  the  last  to  be  written 
on  Frye,  provides  an  intimate  look  at  this  shy 
but  towering  figure.  As  a young  student  he  stated: 
“My  head  is  spinning  trying  to  figure  out  a 
phonetic  alphabet  for  the  symbolic  figures  I'm 
pretty  sure  exist."  Very  few  thinkers  would  have 
the  intellectual  strength  to  follow  that  path. 
Frye  not  only  developed  his  own  alphabet  of 
symbols,  he  went  on  to  tell  the  world  about 
his  discovery. 


' Condominium  mentality  in  CanLit 


What  is  your  response  to  the  biography? 

1 suppose  you  always  have  to  read  a bi- 
ography of  yourself  as  though  it  were 
about  somebody  else  ....  It's  very  pains- 
taking ....  I think  it's  quite  a respectable 
book  and  it  seems  to  have  done  quite 
well. 


An 

interview 

laghan,  Roo  Borson,  Peter  Van  Toorn. 


What  about  all  the  idiosyncratic,  personal 
details  in  it? 

There's  not  much  you  can  do  about  them 
if  you're  going  to  write  a biography.  I 
suppose  some  of  them  have  to  go  in. 

What  are  you  working  on  now? 

I'm  in  the  last  stages  of  a sequel  to  The 
Great  Code,  a sequel  that  I promised  in 
the  introduction  to  that  book.  I feel  I'm 
pretty  well  through  with  it.  There  may 
be  some  minor  revisions  ...  there's  still 
the  footnotes.  I have  a reputation  for  not 
taking  footnotes  very  seriously.  John  Ayre 
says  that's  an  irritating  habit  of  mine. 
I'm  collecting  material  for  the  footnotes 
now. 


Is  it  possible  to  produce  a book  like  that 
and  abandon  footnotes  altogether? 

No,  not  altogether.  If  you  put  the  foot- 
notes all  at  the  end  of  the  book  you  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  the  bloody  things 
until  you  get  to  page  proofs  ...  doing 
footnotes  is  just  donkey  work. 

Is  there  any  book  or  writer  that  you  regret 
not  having  worked  on? 

I don't  know  that  there  is.  I have  writ- 
ten at  least  essays  on  most  of  the  people 
that  really  interested  me.  If  I were  start- 
ing oyer  again  I would  perhaps  do  more 
work  on  the  Old  and  Middle  English 
period.  That's  a period  that's  always  fas- 
cinated me.  I can't  say  that  there's  a great 
deal  that  I've  left  untouched  that  I very 
much  wanted  to  do,  except  perhaps 
Dante. 


You're  known  to  have  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous enthusiasm  for  Canadian  literature. 
What  are  your  current  thoughts? 

I'm  enthusiastic  about  it  in  its  totality. 
Since  about  1960  it  has  been  incredible 
how  much  has  come  out  of  Canada  and 
how  much  of  it  has  been  respected  and 
admired  all  over  the  world.  I would  have 
thought  that  French  Canadian  literature 
would  have  been  appealing  to  other 
countries,  but  back  in  1960 1 would  have 
said  that  English  Canadian  literature 
didn't  have  much  of  a future. 


Which  Canadian  writers  are  you  most  en- 
thusiastic about? 

The  obvious  people:  Peggy  Atwood, 
Robertson  Davies,  Alice  Munro,  Timo- 
thy Findlay,  Mordecai  Richler,  ...  espe- 
cially Alice  Munro,  who  seems  to  me  a 
20th-century  Jane  Austen  ....  In  Quebec 
literature,  Marie-Claire  Blais,  Yves  Terriault 


Of  the  younger  generation 


Barry  Cal- 


Do  you  think  Canadian  writers  still  have  a 
"garrison  mentality"  in  which  they  isolate 
themselves  from  the  cold,  barren  wilderness 
and  from  each  other? 

"Garrison  mentality"  was  a phrase  I 
invented  to  cover  the  after-effects  of  not 
having  had  an  18th  century,  and  the  sort 
of  small-  town  pressures  of  the  kind  that 
have  been  described  in  19th-century 
Canadian  literature.  Canada  now  of 
course  is  the  most  highly  urbanized 
country  in  the  world  ....  The  garrison 
mentality  has  been  replaced  by  the 
condominium  mentality,  which  means 
that  writers  have  to  fight  just  as  hard 
against  an  anti-cultural  environment,  but 
in  a different  context:  I mean  a some- 
what introverted  big  city  living  that 
makes  the  kind  of  human  conflict  that 
writers  need  more  difficult  than  ever  to 
identify. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  recent  critical 
methods,  such  as  deconstruction? 

I've  always  been  trying  to  put  things 
together  rather  than  take  them  apart.  I 
think  that  what  I've  seen  over  the  course 
of  my  literary  career  is  a number  of  ana- 
lytic and  to  some  extent  disintegrating 
techniques  of  criticism,  one  after  the 
other.  I think  you  have  it  that  way  be- 
cause each  one  tends  to  run  out  of  ma- 
terial sooner  or  later.  I think  the  decon- 
structionist movement  has  done  some 
remarkable  work.  I think  it's  also  com- 
ing close  to  the  end  Of  its  art.  There's  a 
limit  to  what  you  can  do  with  those 
logical  supplement  techniques. 

What  do  you  think  the  next  stage  of  liter- 
ary criticism  might  be? 

I would  like  to  see  a more  comprehen- 
sive view  among  critics.  I'd  like  to  feel 
that  they  weren't  really  fudging  what 
seems  to  me  a very  central  part  of  their 
work:  avoiding  the  overview  that  I've 
been  struggling  for  and  that  some  of  the 
mythological  people  have  been  struggling 
for  as  well ....  Critics  find  it  much  easier 
if  they  can  get  hold  of  an  ideology  and 
twist  everything  into  that  shape.  It's  rela- 
tively easy  to  be  a Marxist  or  a Freudian 
or  a Jungian  critic. 

Among  the  first-rate  critics  there's  an 
underlying  consensus  which  the  [other] 
critics  are  unwilling  to  face.  I'd  have  to 
recite  a long  book  to  give  this  consensus 
in  detail,  but  I keep  reading  critiques  and 
keep  seeing  in  there  a kind  of  coincidence 
of  perspective  which  the  individual  crit- 
ics seem  to  be  carefully  keeping  out.  It's 


a deliberate  self-limiting  perspective. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  prudence  and 
caution  I suppose  they're  right  but  I like 
taking  risks  myself. 

Has  U of  T treated  you  well? 

Oh  yes.  Both  Victoria  and  Massey  are 
very  congenial  environments. 

Do  you  come  to  the  office  every  day? 

Not  every  day.  In  the  last  year  or  so,  with 
the  new  marriage  and  new  family  and 
so  forth,  I've  come  less  regularly  than  I 
used  to,  but  I still  keep  in  as  close  touch 
as  I can. 

Is  there  another  book  in  the  works  after  the 
second  volume  of  The  Great  Code  comes 
out? 

There  may  be  but  it's  not  in  the  works 
yet.  I wrote  The  Great  Code,  which  was 
the  Bible  in  literature,  and  this  would  be 
a follow-up  on  that.  That's  a subject  that 
is  in  itself  inexhaustible.  I could  go  on 
to  study  things  like  Utopian  literature 
in  relation  to  the  Bible's  New  Jerusalem, 
but  that's  in  the  future. 

What  about  your  legendary  talent  for  typ- 
ing? What  iff  you  weren't  such  a great  typ- 
ist? 

I would  view  with  more  alarm  the  pros- 
pect of  rewriting  and  revising.  I never 
compose  on  a typewriter.  I start  out  with 
handwritten  copies  and  when  they  get 
so  written-over  that  I can  hardly  read 
them  myself,  I type  them  out;  then  when 
that  gets  so  written-over  I can  hardly 
make  out  the  typing,  I retype  it.  After 
about  five  or  six  rewritings  it  begins  to 
look  the  way  it's  going  to  look.  Because 
I can  type  fast,  retyping  a page  doesn't 
have  any  terrors  for  me. 

Do  you  use  a computer? 

The  mechanical  age  stopped  with  the 
selectric  typewriter,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  biography  that  you 
regret  not  seeing?  Any  nugget  that  was 
missed? 

There  are  always  things  to  add.  I have  a 
great  admiration  for  people  who  write 
biographies  because  I never  know  how 
they  can  tell  that  they're  finished.  The 
last  thing  I would  want  to  do  is  badger 
John  Ayre  by  suggesting  things  that  he's 
left  out. 

The  only  point  about  his  book  is  that 
it  is  of  necessity  unfinished  because  I'm 
still  alive.  Perhaps  the  last  couple  of  years 
have  had  incidents  that  he  would  have 
put  in  if  I had  been  dead.  But  I can't  help 
that. 

Presumably  you  have  a few  more  books  in 
you  yet. 

I don't  know.  That's  "on  the  knees  of 
the  gods."  That's  a Homeric  phrase. 
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Fresh  flowers 
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THE  KATHERINE  BAKER  MEMORIAL  LECTURES 


under  the  auspices  of  The  Faculty  of  Law,  New  College, 
and  the  Students’  Administrative  Council, 
University  of  Toronto 

Mr.  Clayton  Ruby 

BA,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 

Barrister  - at- Law, 

a Bencher  of  The  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 

Self-Regulating  Professions: 

“ Cooling  Out  the  Mark” 

Problems  in  Regulating  the  Self-Regulating  Professions 


Wednesday,  March  7th,  1990 
4:00  p.m. 

Wetmore  Dining  Hall 
New  College,  21  Classic  Ave.,  Toronto 
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My  Lips  Shall 
Speak  of 
Thy  Praise. 

A Concert  of  Bach,  Haydn 
and  Greene. 

By  the  Chapel  Choir  of 
Trinity  College, 
Toronto. 


Friday  March  9,  1990. 
8:00  p.m. 

Trinity  College  Chapel, 
6 Hoskin  Ave. 

Tickets:  Adults  $10 
Students  $2 

Information:  978-2651 


Letters  from  Readers 


The  heart  of  the  matter 


MMM 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

At  the  Feb.  8 Governing 
Council  meeting,  sorry  com- 
ments indeed  were  made  by 
Council  members  opposed  to 
the  motion  to  grant  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  inde- 
pendence and  to  release  to  it 
its  building  and  the  land  on 
which  the  building  stands. 

These  members,  so  proudly 
hard-nosed,  were  also 
muddled  and  confused  about 
property  values,  air  rights,  de- 
velopment generally  and 
doing  away  with  historic  sites. 

They  either  didn't  read  the 
documentation  provided 
them  or  didn't  understand  it. 

That  the  senior  administration  of  the 
University  and  the  Academic  Board  were 
in  favour  of  the  motion  meant  little  to 
these  guardians  of  University  land  who, 
in  nearly  every  case,  showed  a profound 
disregard  for  the  heart  of  the  matter  — 
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McMaster  Hall,  home  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 


musical  education. 

The  conservatory  is  103  years  old  and 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  influential 
music  school  in  the  country,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  University  has  effectively 
tied  its  hands  during  70  years  of  steward- 


ship. Yet  I cannot  recall  any 
opposing  members  talking 
about  the  conservatory's  work 
during  the  one-hour  debate. 
The  scathing  remarks  against 
the  motion  would  have  led 
an  outsider  to  conclude  that 
the  University  was  giving 
away  the  land  and  the  build- 
ing to  a fast-food  outlet  or  a 
strip  joint. 

President  George  Connell 
should  be  commended  for  his 
§ strong,  patient,  articulate  and 
I unwavering  stand  — that  the 
sj  University  is,  for  historical 
^reasons,  obligated  to  settle 
with  the  conservatory  as  pro- 
posed. It  was  gratifying  that 
our  administration  and  the  majority  of 
governors  remained  moral  and  reason- 
able among  the  Philistines. 

Ezra  Schabas 
■ Faculty  of  Musk 


Psychology  Services 
are  now  fully  covered 
byU.  of  T.  extended  health  care  benefits 


Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg 
Psychologist 

The  Medical  Arts  Building 
170  St.  George  St.,  Suite  202,  Toronto 
961-3683 


The  hidden  costs  of  a 'free  lunch' 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Recent  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Cray 
supercomputer  are  inaccurate  or  at  best 
misleading  ("A  national  supercomputer 
centre,"  Feb.  12). 

To  illustrate:  it  is  claimed  that  "the 
power  and  therefore  the  value  of  the 
supercomputer  is  an  order  of  magnitude 
or  more  greater  than  that  of  departmen- 
tal computer  systems."  This  simply  is  not 
true.  The  power  of  the  Cray  is  not  an 
order  of  magnitude  greater  than  the 
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Applications  are  invited  from  members  of  the  academic  staff  for  the 
1990-91  University  of  Siena-Uni versify  of  Toronto  Exchange  Profes- 
sorship. 

The  award  is  tenable  for  one  academic  term  (four  months)  at  the 
University  of  Siena,  Italy,  with  a stipend  of  3,000,000  Italian  Lire  net 
per  month  (approximately  $3,000  CDN).  Accommodation  and  return 
airfare  are  provided  by  the  University  of  Siena. 

While  the  academic  discipline  is  not  restricted,  some  fluency  in 
Italian  is  desirable.  Teaching  and  research  responsibilities  will  be 
determined  in  consultation  with  the  University  of  Siena. 

Applicants  should  send  a CV  and  an  outline,  not  exceeding  1,000 
words,  of  their  proposed  programme  of  research  to: 

Mr.  A.  R.  Waugh 
Vice-Principal  and  Registrar 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 
University  of  Toronto 

A selection  committee  chaired  by  Vice-Provost  Melcher  will  review 
the  applications. 

Deadline  for  application  is  March  9, 1990 


power  of  the  newer  departmental  com- 
puter systems,  such  as  the  SGI  4D/240. 
Experience  with  such  a system  (whose 
cost,  per  calculation,  is  one-tenth  or  less 
that  of  the  Cray)  does  not  support  this 
unsubstantiated  claim  for  the  power  of 
the  Cray.  Power  and  value  are  not  syn- 
onymous. The  sad  and  tragic  value  of  the 
Cray  at  U of  T is  that  it  does  provide  an 
expensive  free  lunch  to  some  computer 
users  but  at  the  unfortunate  expense  of 
overall  economy  and  common  sense. 

I too  was  a member  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Large-Scale  Computation.  It  is  mis- 
leading to  state  that  the  task  force  "did 
not  conclude  that  the  Cray  X-MP/24  is 
too  costly"  as  the  letter  published  in  the 
Bulletin  claims.  The  task  force  did  not 
conclude  that  the  Cray's  costs  are  accept- 
able either.  In  fact,  it  did  not  address  this 
issue,  at  least  not  explicitly;  it  was  asked 
to  address  future  options  and  not  to 


review  present  or  past  problems.  Many 
of  the  words  in  the  task  force  report 
represent  difficult  compromises  among 
the  diverse  and  conflicting  views  of  its 
members.  It  should  be  read  carefully  and 
cautiously. 

The  Cray  is  very  costly  and  there  is 
no  way  of  using  it  cheaply.  The  electric- 
ity bill  alone  is  a major  expense.  It  is  said 
that  the  supercomputer's  hydro  bill  is 
about  $100,000  per  year.  This  expense  is 
not  visible  in  the  Cray  operating  budget 
because  it  is  absorbed  in  the  University's 
utility  bill.  This,  of  course,  contributes 
to  our  global  financial  woes  as  an  insti- 
tution and  we  all  pay.  Next  budget  year 
the  provincial  subsidy  funds  for  the  Cray 
operating  budget  run  out  and  we  might 
pay  even  more. 

George  J.  Luste 
Department  of  Physics 


The  trouble  with  foam 
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To  THE  EDITOR: 

A recent  study  by  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group  found  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  uses  at  least  10,000 
styrofoam  cups  a day.  Styrofoam  is  the 
trade  name  given  by  Dow  Chemical  Inc. 
to  expanded  polystyrene.  Made  from 
petroleum,  polystyrene  is  also  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  white  plastic  table- 
ware and  clear  plastic  food  containers. 

Foam  packaging  products  are  made 
using  two  methods:  expandable  bead 
moulding  for  hot  and  cold  drink  cups 
and  thermoplastic  extrusion  for  egg  car- 
tons, meat  trays  and  "clam-shells"  to  hold 
hamburgers,  sandwiches  and  hot  meals. 
Bead  moulding  does  not  involve  the  use 
of  ozone-destroying  chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs).  Extrusion,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  involve  CFCs  or  substitute  com- 
pounds. (These  still  destroy  ozone,  but 
at  a slower  rate.) 

Dart  Cup  Ltd.,  the  company  that 
supplies  the  University  with  most  of  its 
styrofoam  products,  says  it  uses  chlo- 
rofluorocarbons in  only  a small  fraction 
of  its  foam  packaging  products.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  some  foam  packaging 
is  still  made  with  CFCs,  there  are  many 
other  factors  to  consider  before  reach- 
ing for  a styrofoam  cup. 

Polystyrene  is  made  of  petroleum,  a 
non-renewal  resource,  and  its  manufac- 
ture involves  the  use  of  many  toxic 
chemicals:  styrene,  benzene,  carbon  tet- 
rachloride, polyvinyl  alcohol,  antimony 
oxide  and  others.  As  a result,  there  is 
pollution  in  the  making  of  styrofoam. 


Once  discarded,  polystyrene  becomes 
an  almost  indestructible  addition  to  the 
waste  stream.  And  yet  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting, sorting  and  cleaning  polystyrene 
makes  recycling  much  more  difficult  than 
for  glass  and  metal,  while  incineration 
and  landfill  can  no  longer  be  seen  as 
"planet  friendly"  ways  of  disposing  of 
waste.  So  the  best  solution  to  the  styro- 
foam problem  is  to  reduce  our  consump- 
tion of  disposable  products,  to  buy  reus- 
able or  recyclable  products  and  reduce 
the  garbage  we  produce. 

Renee  S.  Dello 


Correction 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  iden- 
tified the  University's  recycling  coordi- 
nator as  Renee  Mallo  (“Answer,"  Jan.  8). 
In  fact,  her  name  is  Renee  Dello. 


Letters  deadlines 

March  2 for  March  1 2 
March  16  for  March  26 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  (5.25  inches)  in 
WordPerfect  4.2  or  plain  text  for- 
mat, or  on  paper,  typed  and 
double  spaced.  Please  include  a 
telephone  number  and,  if  possible, 
a fax  number.  Disks  will  be  re- 
turned if  an  address  is  provided. 
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Si  Letters  from  Readers 


For  fair  exemptions:  a reply  to  Harald  Bohne 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Harald  Bohne's  response  to  my  criti- 
cism of  his  Forum  article  of  Oct.  30  con- 
tinues to  muddy  the  waters  on  most 
points  ("Harald  Bohne  replies,"  Jan.  22). 
Samuel  Johnson's  words  are  clear  enough 
— read  the  whole  letter  (R.W.  Chapman, 
ed.,  1952)  — but  Mr.  Bohne  turns  them 
upside  down  and  claims  that  only 
through  an  absolute  monopoly  can 
copyright  owners  provide  full  access  to 
their  intellectual  property  and  that  this 
is  in  no  way  "injurious  or  inconvenient 
to  Society"!  Students  copying  a few  pages 
of  a book  for  note-taking  or  faculty  wish- 
ing to  add  a copy  of  an  article  to  their 
collection  of  research  papers  see  this 
rather  differently,  I'm  afraid. 

In  stating  that  exemptions  now  avail- 
able to  the  citizens  of  Australia,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  many  other 
countries  are  "difficult  to  define,  subject 
to  easy  abuse  and  almost  impossible  to 


control,"  Mr.  Bohne  extends  his  disin- 
genuous arguments.  To  take  one  example: 
the  Australian  law  allows  making  one 
copy  of  one  complete  article  from  a 
periodical  issue  as  a minimum  definition 
of  what  constitutes  "fair  dealing."  1 fail 
to  see  why  this  presents  difficulty,  abuse 
or  lack  of  control. 

Nor  are  librarians  and  teachers  press- 
ing for  "maximum  exemptions,"  as  he 
states.  While  copyright  owners  continue 
to  lobby  very  hard  for  no  exemptions, 
teachers  and  librarians  have  listened  to 
their  objections  and  have  long  since 
revised  their  proposals  to  conform  to  the 
exemption  provisions  in  the  copyright 
acts  of  our  major  trading  partners. 

Mr.  Bohne  cites  Canada's  acceptance 
by  treaty  of  the  doctrine  of  "national 
treatment"  as  an  answer  to  my  insistence 
that  Canadians  are  entitled  to  a level 
playing  field.  This  is  truly  amazing!  His 
idea  of  fairness  is  to  obtain  an  absolute 


Pension  fund  politics 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

It  is  a sad  comment  on  the  present 
state  of  University  affairs  that  pressure 
from  groups  subscribing  to  political  ide- 
ologies widely  discredited  in  today's  world 
can  make  the  president  “hope  for  divest- 
ment accomplished  without  a survey  of 
the  individual  members”  ( Bulletin , Feb. 
12). 

Not  all  people  who  oppose  apartheid 
agree  that  divestment  is  the  desirable  way 
to  effect  its  disappearance.  Some  pen- 
sion plan  members,  especially  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  fund  for  a long 
time,  may  feel  that  emotional  and  po- 


litical considerations  should  not  affect 
(probably  adversely)  their  benefits.  Some 
may  believe  that  the  law  petmitting 
trendy  and  selective  political  aims  to 
cause  financial  losses  in  pension  funds 
is  a bad  law  to  begin  with. 

It  is  certainly  undemocratic  to  submit 
to  pressure  from  non-members  of  the 
plan  who  occupy  the  president's  office 
rather  than  to  politely  and  quietly  sur- 
vey the  members  of  the  plan  and  be  led 
by  their  opinion. 

Miroslav  Kalovsky 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 


Trinity  College 
in  the 

University  of  Toronto 


ASHLEY  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College  announces  a com- 
petition for  the  C.  A.  Ashley  Fellowship  for  September, 
1990.  The  Fellowship  is  open  to  members  of  the 
Teaching  Staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
others,  who  indicate  a willingness  to  live  in  Trinity 
College  and  to  attempt  to  exemplify  those  friendly 
and  scholarly  qualities  that  made  Professor  Ashley's 
presence  in  Trinity  College  of  great  value  to  students 
and  staff  members.  No  specific  duties  are  attached.  A 
small  apartment  and  board  will  be  provided  at  a 
nominal  charge.  The  Fellowship  is  awarded  for  a 
period  of  up  to  three  years  and  is  renewable.  The 
College  reserves  the  right  to  make  appointments 
other  than  from  those  who  apply.  Applications  re- 
ceived after  March  15,  1990  may  not  be  considered. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from: 

The  Dean  of  Men,  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1H8 


monopoly  for  copyright  owners  in 
Canada  regardless  of  how  other  coun- 
tries have  developed  balanced  copyright 
laws.  He  goes  on  to  define  the  applica- 
tion of  national  treatment  to  foreign 
works:  "the  guidelines  of  the  country  in 
which  the  copies  are  made  must  apply 
to  the  work  of  its  nationals  as  well  as 
foreign  works."  This  is  why  I am  not 
supposed  to  become  upset  about  money 
leaving  Canada  for  copying  that  would 
be  free  by  statutory  right  in  the  coun- 
tries originating  the  works.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  anything  but  a level  playing  field. 

While  I am  aware  of  and  sympathetic 
to  the  financial  difficulties  faced  by 
Canadian  publishers,  I am  not  at  all 
sympathetic  to  the  various  forms  of 
exploitation  exercised  by  a number  of 
private,  for-profit  journal  publishers,  such 
as  Robert  Maxwell's  Pergamon  Press.  The 
absence  of  exemptions,  coupled  with 
national  treatment,  will  mean  that 
Canadians  will  add  to  the  considerable 
profits  earned  from  captive  scholar-writ- 
ers on  the  one  hand,  and  subscriber  li- 
braries as  captive  purchasers  of  scholarly 
materials  on  the  other.  I would  rather 
join  forces  with  Mr.  Bohne  in  pressing 
for  expansion  of  Canadian  funding  for 
journals,  maintenance  of  the  postal 
subsidy  and  exemption  from  the  impend- 
ing goods  and  services  tax,  the  GST. 
Indeed,  the  Canadian  and  Ontario  Li- 
brary Associations  have  lobbied  hard  on 
these  issues  and  continue  to  do  so,  while 
individual  librarians  have  also  written  to 
the  prime  minister  and  the  minister  of 
finance. 

In  my  letter  I referred  to  "mavericks" 
— copyright  owners  who  refuse  to  join 
collectives  — to  show  why  there  is  a press- 
ing need  for  certain  statutory  safeguards 
for  the  users  of  copyright  materials,  re- 
gardless of  how  good  and  reasonable  a 
( licence  from  the  Canadian  Reprography 
Collective  might  be.  Neither  CanCopy 
nor  any  of  its  fellow  agencies  can  claim 
to  sign  up  every  copyright  owner.  Mr. 
Bohne's  assurance  that  "it  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  any  court  would  grant  such 
claimants  damages  that  would  exceed  the 
fees  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  as 
affiliates  of  the  collective"  is  mere  con- 
jecture if  there  is  no  basis  in  statute. 

To  end  on  a more  positive  note,  I am 
quite  supportive  of  Mr.  Bohne's  argument 
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for  the  need  to  purchase  through  Cana- 
dian agent  publishers,  so  long  as  service 
is  maintained  and  prices  are  reasonable. 

Bernard  Katz 

The  author  is  head  of  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  division  of  the  McLaughlin 
Library,  University  of  Guelph,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  copyright  committees  of  the 
Canadian  and  Ontario  Library  Associations. 

Prompt 

attention 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

The  University  of  Toronto  Staff  Asso- 
ciation is  pleased  that  the  University  has 
moved  to  divest  the  staff  pension  plan 
of  holdings  in  South  Africa  but  has  to 
wonder  at  the  way  it  was  accomplished. 

UTSA  worked  towards  this  end  for 
most  of  last  year.  However,  we  were  told 
that  the  administration  would  have  to 
conduct  a referendum  among  plan 
members  to  obtain  approval  for  divest- 
ment. No  one  would  object  to  a demo- 
cratic exercise  such  as  this,  but  it  was  a 
somewhat  surprising  development  con- 
sidering that  the  University  hasn't  dem- 
onstrated much  desire  for  consultation 
with  pension  plan  members  in  the  past. 

A further  surprise  followed  on  Feb.  1, 
when  the  administration,  faced  with 
demands  from  the  U of  T Anti-Apartheid 
Network,  decided  it  didn't  need  the  ref- 
erendum after  all  and  agreed  to  divest 
almost  immediately. 

Prompt  attention  to  this  issue  might 
have  spared  the  University  these  unusual 
events. 

John  Malcolm 

Vice-president  (salary  and  beneftis) 

UTSA 


S'  X TORONTO 

( NATURE 

\ CENTRE 

DAYCAMP 

• An  unforgettable  introduction 
to  nature 

• Daily  hands-on  sessions  with 
live  animals 

• Field  trips  by  bus  to  wetlands 
& forests  outside  Toronto,  2 
days/week. 

• Discover  butterflies,  beetles, 
birds,  frogs,  snakes,  miner- 
als & microscopes  and  much 
more  through  a game  & work- 
shop approach. 

• Senior  nature  interpreters 

• 1 & 2 wk.  sessions  in  July  & 
August  at  Branksome  Hall  for 
boys  & girls  6-14  yrs. 

For  information/brochures: 
(416)  921-7106 


VISIT  THE  NEW 
TORONTO  NATURE  CENTRE 
RESOURCE  STORE 

A new  and  unique  store  dedicated  to  servicing 
nature  and  science  enthusiasts. 

• FOSSILS  • MINERALS  • SCIENCE  TOYS  • 
• TEACHING  AIDS  • BOOKS  • 

• EXCELLENT  BARGAINS  • 

• ONE-OF-A-KIND  SPECIMENS  • 

286  Avenue  Rd., 

(Lower  level-N.  of  Dupont,  west  side) 

Store  Hrs:  Tues.  to  Fri.  1 :30-5:30  p.m.; 
Sat.  1 1 -5  p.m. 
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Letters  from  Readers 


Arithmetic  and  false  accusations 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

In  your  coverage  of  the  report  of  the 
grievance  review  panel  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Marsha  Hewitt  ("Hewitt  wins  back 


A better  place 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

It  was  heartening  to  read  "The  con- 
structive challenge  of  feminism"  (Fo- 
rum, Jan.  22).  I am  grateful  to  the 
Bulletin  for  publishing  it  and  even 
more  grateful  to  the  men  who  wrote 
it.  I thank  them  on  my  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  my  three  young 
daughters,  who  may  someday  spend 
time  at  the  University.  U of  T will  be 
a better  place  for  women  than  it  is 
now  if  the  understanding  and  com- 
passion shown  by  the  12  writers 
spreads  — as  I hope  it  may. 

Anne  W.  Quick 

Records  of  Early  English  Drama 


divinity  position,”  Feb.  12),  you  write  of 
an  accusation  that  was  not  part  of  the 
grievance:  "eight  of  the  15  members  of 
the  search  committee  — all  of  whom  were 
opposed  to  Hewitt's  candidacy  ...  con- 
spired to  pool  their  votes  to  prevent  her 
selection."  Because  this  accusation  was 
first  heard  the  day  the  panel's  report  was 
published,  your  article  affords  the  first 
opportunity  to  respond  to  it  publicly. 
Fortunately,  readers  of  the  Bulletin  need 
not  rely  on  the  denials  of  the  eight  to 
know  that  the  accusation  is  false.  Simple 
arithmetic  shows  it. 

First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
(primarily  social)  gathering  at  the  home 
of  Dean  Peter  Slater  occurred  only  after 
all  three  candidates  had  been  interviewed 
and  assessed,  and  that  it  was  held  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  explicitly  stated  rules 
agreed  upon  by  the  search  committee, 
that  is,  the  committee  members  were  free 
to  talk  among  themselves,  as  long  as 
confidentiality  was  maintained  outside 
the  committee. 

Secondly,  "pooling"  of  votes  is  effec- 


tive only  when  voting  is  by  plurality,  not 
majority.  The  1988  search  committee 
followed  the  same  voting  procedure  as 
the  1986  committee  (when  Professor 
Hewitt  was  successful),  that  is,  voting  was 
by  secret  ballot  and  would  continue  until 
one  candidate  received  a majority. 

As  the  panel  recognized  and  the  Bul- 
letin reported  the  eight  who  met  after 
the  final  presentation  and  interview  had 
already  indicated  that  they  ranked  the 
candidate  who  grieved  last  among  the 
three.  The  two  members  whose  votes  gave 
the  successful  candidate  the  10-5  major- 
ity had  not  at  that  point  clearly  indicated 
their  non-support  for  Professor  Hewitt. 
It  was  precisely  for  that  reason  that  they 
were  not  invited  to  attend  the  gather- 
ing at  Professor  Slater's  and  they  could 
not  have  been  influenced  by  it. 

Since  the  committee  had  15  voting 
members,  of  whom  eight  were  clearly 
not  voting  for  Professor  Hewitt,  it  was 
not  possible  for  her  to  have  received  a 
majority  for  either  first  or  second  place. 
Whether  the  vote  had  taken  place  be- 


fore the  committee  adjourned  on  May 
20,  1988,  the  evening  of  the  gathering, 
or,  as  happened,  when  it  reconvened  May 
24,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 
Nothing  that  the  members  of  the  gath- 
ering did  — or  intended  to  do  or  might 
have  done  or  are  alleged  to  have  done 
— nothing  could  have  affected  the  search 
committee's  final  vote  in  ranking  Pro- 
fessor Hewitt  third. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  panel's  report 
did  not  make  clear  the  nature  of  the 
meeting  and  its  lack  of  effect  on  the 
choice  of  the  successful  candidate. 

J oanne  McWilliam 
Religious  studies  and  divinity 
Trinity  College 

On  the 
evidence 
of  the  case 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

In  your  last  issue,  you  cited  the  sec- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  grievance  re- 
view panel  in  the  case  of  Professor  Marsha 
Hewitt  which  asserted  that  eight  of  the 
15  members  of  the  search  committee 
"conspired,"  while  stopping  over  at  Dean 
Peter  Slater's  house  for  a drink,  "to  pool 
their  votes,"  the  purpose  being  to  keep 
Professor  Hewitt  from  winning  by  a plu- 
rality ("Hewitt  wins  back  divinity  posi- 
tion," Feb.  12). 

I will  leave  it  to  others  to  show  that  it 
was  impossible  for  anything  the  eight 
did  among  themselves  to  cause  the  even- 
tual outcome  to  be  other  than  it  was 
(Professor  Hewitt  was  ranked  last  among 
the  three  candidates),  given  that  the  views 
of  the  eight  concerning  Professor  Hewitt 
were  known  by  then  and  that  the  vot- 
ing rules  in  use  required  a majority  vote 
and  repeated  balloting  until  a majority 
was  achieved. 

A related  point  about  the  vote  puts 
certain  of  the  panel's  allusions  into  a 
different  light.  On  the  final  ballot  the 
winner  received  10  votes,  not  eight,  while 
Professor  Hewitt  received  five.  By  then 
there  were  only  two  members  of  the 
committee  (I  was  one)  whose  comments 
before  the  whole  committee  had  not 
already  indicated  how  they  would  vote. 
We  two  were  not  at  the  social  gathering 
in  question,  nor  did  we  know  of  it,  and 
we  were  not  influenced  by  that  gather- 
ing. Nonetheless,  independently  of  each 
other,  we  voted  for  the  winning  candi- 
date. Our  votes  produced  the  decisive 
result  of  10-5. 

The  single  most  important  thing  about 
the  final  vote  was  that  10  people  decided, 
after  a very  long  process  and  abundant 
information,  that  Professor  Hewitt  was 
not  the  best  person  for  the  position.  These 
10  included  all  five  women  on  the 
committee.  The  panel's  report  made  no 
attempt  to  show,  and  indeed  it  cannot 
be  shown,  that  each  of  the  10  did  not 
cast  her  or  his  vote  as  an  independent 
and  responsible  person.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  five  who  voted  in  the 
minority.  The  depiction  of  the  dean  as 
an  awesome  and  parading  authority  does 
not  represent  well  what  went  on.  It  is 
no  doubt  difficult  for  some  to  face  the 
fact  that  10  people  did  not  value  Profes- 
sor Hewitt's  portfolio  as  highly  as  the  one 
selected  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  to-do,  that 
is  what  happened. 

I am  one  who  accepts  the  decision  of 
the  panel,  but  I do  not  have  to  think 
that  the  report's  view  of  some  of  the 
evidence  and  events  is  in  touch  with  the 
reality  of  the  case. 

C.  Thomas  Mclntire 
History 
Trinity  College 
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CUSTOMS/TRAFFIC 


Couriers:  All  courier  and  other  shipping  bills 
must  show  University  of  Toronto  as  the  first  line 
and  include  the  appropriation  number  to  be 
charged  in  the  proper  reference  area  on  the  bill. 
Couriers  have  been  instructed  not  to  pick  up 
shipments  without  an  appropriation,  and  our 
office  will  not  pay  invoices  to  couriers  who  bill 
without  an  appropriation  number  on  the  bill. 
These  will  be  returned  and  payment  will  have  to 
be  settled  between  shipper  and  courier. 

These  conditions  will  be  strictly  enforced.  * 

For  information  call  Tom  Nippak,  978-7447. 

Purolator  Courier:  ATTENTION! 

DO  NOT  USE  Puroletter  or  Puroletter  Plus  En- 
velopes to  send  mail  within  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
It  will  cost  $1 1 .99  vs.  $3.85  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  rate.  Use  a regular  business  envelope 
and  pre-printed  U of  T waybill. 

For  information  call  Tom  Nippak,  978-7447. 


PURCHASING 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME 


TRAVEL  AGENCIES  (U  OF  T-preferred  or  other- 
wise): 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  one(s)  you  have  been 
using?  Forward  any  comments/suggestions  to 
the  Travel  Co-ordinator,  Purchasing  Dept.,  215 
Huron  St.,  7th  fl. 

THE  U OF  T-PREFERRED  VENDOR  LISTING, 
recently  updated  and  issued,  includes  sections 
on  travel-related  services:  i.e. , travel  agencies; 
travel  cards;  car  rentals;  hotel  accommodation. 

ENROUTE  CORPORATE  CHARGE  CARD:  An 
agreement  has  been  signed  to  add  the  enRoute 
Card  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Travel  Card 
Programme. 

Information  and  applications  have  recently  been 
issued  to  P.D.D.&  C. 

For  further  information  or  additional  applications, 
contact  the  Travel  Co-ordinator,  978-5173. 


BLANKET  ORDER  TURNAROUND  DOCU- 
MENTS will  be  issued  in  early  March. 

GOODS  & SERVICES  TAX  being  analyzed; 
further  information  to  follow  as  available. 

CHANGE  NOTICES  only  required  for  K/L/R 
maintenance,  lease,  and  rental  orders  for  copies 
and  other  equipment. 

Reminder  to  send  along  QUOTATIONS  received 
to  appropriate  buyer. 

Please  indicate  on  requisition  if  the  vendor  is  a 
UNIVERSITY-PREFERRED  VENDOR. 

UPDATED  AND  EXPANDED  PREFERRED 
VENDOR  LISTING  was  issued  in  early  Febru- 
ary. If  you  require  additional  copies,  contact 
Purchasing  at  978-2353. 


EQUIPMENT 


The  “Equipment  Exchange”  is  a service  co-ordi- 
nated by  the  Purchasing  Department  to  facilitate 
the  recycling  of  surplus  equipment  within  the 
University. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Equipment  moved  from  re- 
search to  administration  or  sold  outside  the 
University  is  subject  to  tax  and  duty.  Contact 
Customs,  commodity  taxation  section,  if  unsure. 


Description 

Qty  Model 

Age 

Mkt  Value 

Contact 

Laser  printer 

1 HP  LaserJet 
2686A 

1986 

$500 

1.  Eurchuk  978-3349 

Calculator, 
electronic  printing 

1 Underwood 
481 

1976 

N/C 

H.  Hochstadt 

978-4874 

Calculator 

1 Texas  Instr.  1976 
TI-2550  Memory 

N/C 

Dot  matrix  printer 

1 Texas  Instr. 
800 

1987 

Best  Otter 

J.  Linley 

978-3637 

Air  conditioner, 
(water  cooled) 

1 Canair 
42000  BTU 

1987 

Best  Offer 

C.  Bray 

978-6516 

Air  conditioner 

1 Keeprite 
9000  BTU 

1986 

Best  Offer 

Laser  printer 
(PostScript) 

1 QMS  PS810 

1988 

$3,000 

M. Todd 

978-2646 

< 


Events 


[j^ectu  res 


Maimonides  Mishnah 
Torah. 

Monday,  February  26 
Prof.  Haym  Solveitchik, 
Yeshiva  University,  New  York; 
Joseph  and  Gertie  Schwartz 
memorial  lecture.  2135  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  8 p.m. 


Media  Spaces. 

Tuesday,  February  27 
Sara  Bly,  Xerox  Palo  Alto 
Research  Centre;  Computer 
Supported  Cooperative  Work: 
The  State  of  the  Art  series.  244 
Galbraith  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Information  Technology 
Research  Centre,  Computer 
Science  and  NSERC) 


The  Career  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Songstress  Umm 
Kulthum. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
Virginia  Danielson,  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  2118 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  11  a.m. 
(Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 
and  Music) 


The  US  Presidency,  Lob- 
byists and  the  Canada- 
US  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
Prof.  Allan  Gotlieb,  Claude  T. 
Bissell  visiting  professor. 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  12  noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
(Centre  for  International 
Studies) 


Cultural  Authenticity  in 
Egyptian  Musical  Ex- 
pression: The  Repertory 
of  the  Mashayikh. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
Virginia  Danielson,  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 

2:30  p.m. 

(Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 
and  Music) 


Non-Profit  Housing: 

How  It  Works  in  Ontario. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
D.A.  Murray,  Ministry  of 
Housing.  Croft  Chapter 
House,  4 p.m. 

(Urban  & Community  Stud- 
ies, Public  & Community  Re- 
lations and  Hungarian  Re- 
search Institute  of  Canada) 


Fraud  and  Misconduct. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
Profs.  Frederick  H.  Lowy, 
Centre  for  Bioethics  and  Eric 


M.  Meslin,  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Sunnybrook 
Medical  Centre;  second  in 
series  of  five  Research  Involv- 
ing Humans:  Why  (and  How 
to)  Be  Ethical  lectures.  Audito- 
rium, Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing. 5 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Bioethics) 


Recent  Work. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
Stan  Eckstut,  architect,  New 
York.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  7 p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  and  Steel  Struc- 
tures Education  Foundation) 


Uses  and  Abuses  of  the 
Canadian  Security  Intel- 
ligence Service. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Prof.  Wesley  Wark,  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Paul 
Copeland,  Lawyers  for  Social 
Responsibility.  140  University 
College.  8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Caravaggio  in  Light  of 
His  Lombard  Heritage. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  Richard  Spear,  Oberlin 
College;  Peter  H.  Brieger 
memorial  lecture.  140  Univer- 
sity College.  4 p.m. 

(Fine  Art) 


The  Alleged  Aristotelian- 
ism  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  Mark  Jordan,  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  visiting 
Pontifical  Institute  of  Med- 
iaeval Studies;  Gilson  lecture. 
Common  Room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies. 
8 p.m. 

(PIMS) 


A Tale  of  Two  Ponds: 
Urban  Impacts  on 
Aquatic  Ecosystems. 

Sunday,  March  4 
Prof.  Ann  P.  Zimmerman,  De- 
partment of  Zoology.  Audito- 
rium, Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing. 3 p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Tradition  of  the  Modern: 
Architecture  of 
Barcelona. 

Monday,  March  5 
David  Mackay,  Motorell/ 
Bohiga/Mackay,  architects. 
Room  103,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture & Landscape  Architec- 
ture, 230  College  St.  7 p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture) 


Black  Women  in 
Ontario. 

Monday,  March  5 
Peggy  Bristow,  OISE;  Popular 
Feminism  lecture  and  discus- 
sion series.  Boardroom,  12th 
floor,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  2S2 
Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 

(Women's  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, OISE) 


Couples,  Canons  and 
the  Uncouth:  “Spenser- 
and-Milton”  in 
Educational  Theory. 

Tuesday,  March  6 
Prof.  Annabel  Patterson,  Duke 
University;  CRRS  distin- 
guished visiting  scholar. 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
4:10  p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  English) 


Self-Regulating 
Professions:  “Cooling 
Out  the  Mark.” 

Wednesday,  March  7 
Clayton  Ruby,  barrister-at-law; 
Katherine  Baker  memorial 
lecture.  Wetmore  Dining  Hall. 
4 p.m. 

(Law,  New  College  and  SAC) 


Future  Response  of 
Forests  to  Air  Pollution 
Stress. 

Wednesday,  March  7 
Prof.  T.C.  Hutchinson,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany;  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Global  Envi- 
ronment: A Look  at  the  Fu- 
ture series.  Auditorium,  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  4:30  p.m. 
(Forestry,  Botany  and 
Geology) 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  informa- 
tion for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in 
writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices,  45  Willcocks  St., 
by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  March  12, 
for  events  taking  place 
March  12  to  26: 

Monday,  February  26 

Issue  of  March  26, 
for  events  taking  place 
March  26  to  April  9: 
Monday,  March  12 


The  Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley  as  Viewed  from 
the  Banks  of  the  Nile. 

Wednesday,  March  7 
Prof.  Donald  B.  Redford,  De- 
partment of  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  Auditorium,  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  8 p.m. 
(Canadian  Society  for  Meso- 
potamian Studies) 


Chaucer’s  Pardoner  and 
the  Language  of  Self. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Prof.  Lee  Patterson,  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  10:30  a.m. 

(English  and  Northrop  Frye 
Centre) 


A Progress  Report  on: 
Orientations,  A Planning 
Framework  for  the 
1990s. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Marianne  Scott,  national  li- 
brarian of  Canada.  Lecture 
theatre,  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building.  12  noon. 

(Library  & Information 
Science  and  U of  T Library) 


Electrical  Stimulation 
for  the  Inhibition  of 
Stretch  Reflexes  in  Nor- 
mal Subjects  and  Sub- 
jects with  Spasticity. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Prof.  Jacob  Apkarian,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia.  412 
Rosebrugh  Building.  1 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 


Moral  vs.  Political 
Allegory:  Faerie  Queen 
V and  the  View. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Prof.  Annabel  Patterson,  Duke 
University;  CRRS  distin- 
guished visiting  scholar. 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
4:10  p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  English) 


The  Real  Cold  Wars. 

Thursday,  March  8 

Prof.  David  Pamas,  Queen's 

University;  University  College 


Lecture  in  Peace  Studies.  140 
University  College.  8 p.m. 
(UC  and  Science  for  Peace) 


Labour  and  Politics  in 
Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Prof.  Seymour  Lipset,  Stanford 
University;  Larry  Sefton  me- 
morial lecture.  Auditorium, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
8 p.m. 

(Woodsworth) 


Energy,  Resources  and 
Ecology. 

Sunday,  March  1 1 
Prof.  James  E.  Guillet,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  Audito- 
rium, Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing. 3 p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


(^olloquia 


The  History  of  Industrial 
Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  Canada:  A His- 
toriographic Problem. 

Monday,  February  26 
Prof.  James  P.  Hull,  Okanagan 
College,  Kelowna.  303  Victo- 
ria College.  4:10  p.m. 

(IHPST) 


Magnetic  Resonance 
Imaging:  From  Radi- 
ology to  Condensed 
Matter  Physics. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Prof.  Robin  Armstrong, 
Department  of  Physics.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Labor- 
atories. 4:10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


“Oh,  Lord!  Pour  a 
Cordial  in  Her  Wounded 
Heart”:  Women  and 
Alcoholism  in  Canada, 
1880-1920. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Cheryl  Krasnick  Warsh, 
Department  of  History.  323 
Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


Judaism  and  Feminism: 
Current  Issues. 

Friday,  March  2 
Rabbi  Deborah  Brin,  Recon- 
structionist Synagogue.  14353 
Robarts  Library.  1:15  p.m. 
(Centre  for  Religious  Studies) 


Stereocontrol  in  Organic 
Synthesis  Using  Silicon 
Compounds. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  Ian  Fleming,  University 
of  Cambridge.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


Sociocultural  Influences 
on  Science  Transfer: 

The  Case  of  Physics  in 
Bulgaria. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Tsveta  Sofronieva,  Bulgarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  323  Vic- 
toria College.  4:10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


Solution  Thermochemi- 
cal Studies  of  Organo- 
molybdenum  Com- 
plexes. 

Friday,  March  9 
Prof.  Carl  Hoff,  University  of 
Miami.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


Seminars 


The  Responsa  as  a 
Historical  Source. 

Tuesday,  February  27 
Prof.  Haym  Soloveitchik,  Ye- 
shiva University,  New  York. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  Col- 
lege. 2 p.m. 

(Joseph  & Gertie  Schwartz 
Memorial  Lectures) 


Old  Women’s  Experi- 
ences of  Needing  Care: 
Choice  or  Compulsion. 

Tuesday,  February  27 

Prof.  Jane  Aronson,  McMaster 

Continued  next  page 
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Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto 

SEEKS  FOSTER  PARENTS 


Join  the  team 


You  can  make  a difference 


The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  an  ongoing  and  urgent 
need  for  foster  parents  for  children  of  different  ages.  These  children  need 
temporary  families  to  look  after  them  and  to  care  about  them  until  they  can  be 
returned  to  their  own  homes.  It  takes  special  people  like  you  to  help  them. 

The  Society  offers  individual  and  group  support  and  daily  rates  depending  on 
age  and  programme.  Medical  and  dental  costs  are  paid  for. 

If  you  think  you  might  be  able  to  help  one  or  more  of  our  children  through 
fostering,  please  call  Ms.  Audrey  Lusink,  Homefinding  Intake  Social  Worker  at 
924-4646. 


PRESENTS 

SEAFOOD  FESTIVAL 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6 ’til  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  23 
5:30  p.m.  - 7:30  p.m. 

Monday  - Friday 


MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  EARLY! 


LOCATED  2nd  Floor,  HART  HOUSE 
for  RESERVATIONS,  call  978-2445 


Governing  Council/ 
Academic  Board 

Teaching  Staff  Elections 


BALLOTS  MAILED 


Ballots  for  the  Govern  ing  Council  election  have  been  put  in  the 
campus  mail  to  all  teaching  staff  in  the  social  sciences  depart- 
ments of  Arts  and  Science. 

Ballots  for  the  Academic  Board  election  have  been  put  in  the 
campus  mail  to  all  tea  ching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
including  the  federated  universities  but  excluding  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  Colleges.  Ballots  have  also  been  put  in  the  campus 
mail  or  HPI  to  all  teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  election  closes  at  noon,  Tuesday,  March  13th,  1990. 

If  you  do  not  receive  a ballot,  please  call  the  Chief  Return- 
ing Officer  at  978-6576. 
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University.  Suite  305,  455 
Spadina  Ave.  3 to  5 p.m. 
(Studies  of  Aging) 


Soft  X-Ray  Lasers. 

Tuesday,  February  27 
Mike  Key,  Rutherford  Apple- 
ton  Laboratory,  Oxfordshire. 
134  McLennan  Physical  Labo- 
ratories. 4 p.m. 

(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 


Icebreaker  Hull  Forms 
and  Model  Testing. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
Stephen  J.  Jones,  National 
Research  Council,  St.John's. 
Lecture  theatre.  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies.  1:30  p.m. 
(Aerospace  Studies) 


Auto-Inhibitor  and  Auto- 
Activator  Signal  Mole- 
cules Regulate  Spore 
Germination  of  Dictyos- 
telium  discoideum. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Prof.  David  Cotter,  University 
of  Windsor.  2082  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 

5 p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


Mykola  Chaikovs'kyi 
and  the  Genesis  of 
Ukrainian  Science 
Fiction 

Thursday,  March  1 
Prof.  Walter  Smymiw,  McMas- 
ter  University.  Multicultural 
History  Society  of  Ontario,  43 
Queen's  Park  Cres.  7:30  p.m. 
(Ukrainian  Studies) 


The  Future  of  the  Inter- 
national System : 
Competing  Theoretical 
Perspectives. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  Franklyn  Griffiths,  Erika 
Simpson  and  James 
Busumtwi-Sam,  Department 
of  Political  Science;  and  Prof. 
Richard  Ned  Lebow,  Cornell 
University.  3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 
(Political  Science) 


Signal  Transduction  in 
the  Control  of  the 
Cytoskeleton. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  Greg  Downey,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine;  membrane 
and  signal  transduction  series. 
Room  1248,  1st  floor,  Elm  St. 
wing,  Hospital  for  Sick  Child- 
ren. 12:30  p.m. 

(Research  Institute,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children) 


Reconstructing  Holo- 
cene Environments  of 
the  Canadian  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  Brian  Luckman,  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario;  sub- 
terranean series.  Seminar 
room,  Physical  Geography 
Building.  2 p.m. 

(Geography) 


Agnolo  Firenzuola  and 
Renaissance  Notions  of 
Sexuality  and  Gender. 

Friday,  March  2 

Jacqueline  Murray,  CRRS.  323 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria  College. 
2:10  p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 


Ecosystem  Develop- 
ment in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains:  Vegetation, 
Climate,  Soils  and  Lake 
Chemistry. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  S.T.  Jackson,  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 149  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  2:30  p.m. 

(Botany) 


Time  in  the  Metamor- 
phoses and  the  Fasti. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  A.M.  Keith,  Department 
of  Classics.  152  University 
College.  3:10  p.m. 

(Classical  Studies) 


Soviet  History  in  the 
Gorbachev  Revolution. 

Monday,  March  5 

Prof.  R.W.  Davies,  University 


of  Birmingham.  Croft  Chapter 
House.  4 p.m. 

(Russion  & East  European 
Studies) 


Regulation  of  Glucose 
Transport  across  the 
Intestinal  Basolateral 
Membrane:  The  Effect  of 
Diabetes  and  Hyper- 
glycemia. 

Tuesday,  March  6 
Prof.  Christopher  Cheeseman, 
University  of  Alberta.  North 
classroom,  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  5 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 


The  Elders:  The  Tradi- 
tional Leadership  of 
Ancient  Israel. 

Wednesday,  March  7 
Prof.  Hanoch  Reviv,  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem.  Room 
323,  4 Bancroft  Avenue. 

4 p.m. 

(Near  Eastern  Studies  and  Jew- 
ish Studies  Program) 


Cyclic  Ecological  Insta- 
bilities in  Hypereutro- 
phic  Lakes  of  Western 
Canada. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Jan  Barica,  Environment  Can- 
ada. 2082  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  5 p.m. 
(Erindale  Biology) 


Global  Change  and 
Social  Limits  to  Growth. 

Friday,  March  9 
Prof.  Iain  Wallace,  Carleton 
University;  subterranean  se- 
ries. 2125  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
2 p.m. 

(Geography) 


Textual  Obsession: 

The  Urdu  Ghazal  as 
Neurosis. 

Monday,  March  12 
Prof.  Kenneth  Bryant,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia. 
2090A  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 


Workstation: 

*74.e  @xe<z£iv-e 


THE  NAME  THAT  SPELLS 
Quality  Versatility  Compatibility 


SPECS 

WS-II 

WS-X 

WS-KALI 

20 

WS-KALI 

25 

WS-KALI 

33 

CPU 

80286-12 

80386sx-1 6 

80386-20 

80386-25 

80386-33 

Co-Processor 

Support 

80287-10 

80387SX-1 6 

80387-20 

80387-25 

80387-33 

Cache 

— 

— 

64KB 

128KB 

128KB 

LANDMARK 

1 5.9Mhz 

19.7Mhz 

30Mhz 

42.3Mhz 

55.9Mhz 

CLOCK 

8/12/16 

8/16  Mhz 

10/20  Mhz 

25/select 

33/select 

RAM 

1 MB 

1 MB 

2 MB 

2 MB 

4 MB 

Memory  Conf. 

1/2/4MB 

1/2/4/8MB 

1/2/4/8/16 

1/2/4/8/16/32 

1/2/4/8/16/32 

Memory  Type 

DRAM 

SIMM 

SIMM 

SIMM 

SIMM 

Bios 

AMI 

Phoenix-386 

Phoenix-386 

Phoenix-386 

Phoenix-386 

Power  Supply 

200  Watt 

200  Watt 

220  Watt 

220  Watt 

220  Watt 

Controller 

1:1  MFM 

1:1  IDE 

1:1  IDE 

1:1  IDE* 

1:1  ESDI* 

Data  Transfer 

5mbper  sec. 

7.5  MB 

7.5  MB 

7.5  MB 

7.5  MB 

HARD  DISK 

40MB(28ms) 

40MB(28ms) 

40MB(28ms) 

100MB(25ms) 

140MB(17ms) 

FLOPPY 

1.2  or  1.44MB 

1 .2  or  1 .44 

1.2  or  1.44 

1.2  or  1.44 

1.2  or  1.44 

KEYBOARD 

101  enhan 

101  enhan 

101  enhan 

101  enhan 

101  enhan 

PORTS 

2, S/1, P/1  ,G 

SAME 

SAME 

SAME 

SAME 

MONITOR 

14’  flat 

14‘  flat 

1 4"  flat 

14"  flat 

14‘  flat 

VIDEO 

Mono 

Mono 

Mono 

Mono 

Mono 

Clock  Calen. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Warranty 

2 Year 

2 Year 

2 Year 

2 Year 

2 Year 

PRICE 

$1495 

$1995 

$3295 

$4995 

$6995 

♦Option  of  DC376  32  bit  SCSI  with  1MB  or  4 MB  CACHE,  Average 
Seek  Time:  0.3  ms,  Data  Transfer  Rate:  up  to  13  MB  per  second 

• 2 year  limited  warranty  on  parts  & labour 

• Systems  can  be  upgraded/downgraded  to  suit  your  needs 

• All  386-based  machines  have  US-made  brand  name  motherboards. 

Workstations 

CALL  Toll  Free  1-800-668-9343 

TEL:  (416)  321-0074,  FAX:  (416)  321-0094 
585  Middlefield  Rd.  #27,  28  Scarborough,  Ontario 


Uforkshops 


Strategic  Trade  Policy  Is 
Not  Good  Strategy. 

Wednesday,  March  7 
Prof.  Alain  Verbeke,  Universi- 
ties of  Brussels  and  Antwerp; 
visiting  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment; Ontario  Centre  for  In- 
ternational Business  research 
workshop.  722  Faculty  of 
Management,  246  Bloor  St. 

W.  4:30  to  6 p.m. 


HHeetings  & 
Conferences 


Academic  Board 

Thursday,  March  1 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4:15  p.m. 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Tuesday,  March  6 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


1690-1990:  Making  Irish 
History. 

Wednesday,  March  7 to  Satur- 
day, March  10 

Canadian  Association  for  Irish 
Studies  annual  conference. 

All  sessions  in  Brennan 
Assembly  Hall,  University  of 
St.  Michael's  College,  81  St. 
Mary  St. 

Thursday,  March  8 

1690:  The  Birth  of  Modem 

Ireland. 

Kingdom,  Colony  and  Rebel- 
lion: The  Social  Context  of 
the  Glorious  Revolution  in 
Ireland,  Raymond  Gillespie. 
9:20  a.m. 

1641-1690-1798  — Resistance 
to  Empire?,  Nicholas  Canny. 
10  a.m. 

Early  Modern  Ireland  — The 
Lure  of  the  Exotic,  Joep 
Leerssen.  11:10  a.m. 

Ireland  before  1641,  Michael 
Maxwell.  1:50  p.m. 

Embattled  Ascendancy: 
Charles  Robert  Maturin  and 
the  Legacy  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury, Tom  Dunne.  2:30  p.m. 

Friday,  March  9 

Ireland:  Nation,  Identity  and 

People. 

Nation,  State  and  People  in 
Modem  Ireland:  Circa  1880- 
1937,  Gearoid  6 Tuathaigh. 
9:30  a.m. 

The  Foundations  of  the 
Northern  Irish  State,  Paul 
Bew.  10:10  a.m. 

Making  Irish  History:  The 
Irish  American  Way,  Keven 
O'Neill.  1 1:20  a.m. 

Western  Images  in  Modem 
Irish  Culture,  Fintan  6 Toole. 
2:30  p.m. 

The  French  Element  in  the 


“Leggings  as  Undergarment,”  by  Lisa  Keedwell,  is  part 
of  an  exhibition  of  her  work  at  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery  at  Hart  House.  See  Exhibitions. 


Poetry  of  Derek  Mahon,  Kath- 
leen McCracken;  "Pap  for  the 
Dispossessed":  The  Feminine 
and  Seamus  Heaney,  Linda 
Revie.  3:10  p.m. 

Culture  and  Politics:  The  Irish 
Literary  Renaissance,  Robert 
O'Driscoll.  4:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  10 
Ireland  in  the  1990s:  Making 
Future  History. 

Cultural  Diversity  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  Maurice  Hayes. 

9 a.m. 

The  Hibernecological  Play- 
ground, Bernard  Loughlin. 
10:10  a.m. 

The  Future  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, Mary  Holland. 

1 1:20  a.m. 

Film,  Narrative,  History,  Luke 
Gibbons.  1:40  p.m. 

Irish  Filmmaking  (with  Eng- 
lish Money),  Thaddeus  O'Sul- 


livan. 2:50  p.m. 

The  Filmmaker  as  Witness, 
John  T.  Davis.  3:30  p.m. 
Registration  fee:  $110,  stu- 
dents $55. 

Information,  registration  and 
full  program:  926-7145. 

(Celtic  Studies  and  University 
of  St.  Michael's  College) 


Current  Issues  in 
Biomedical  Ethics. 

Friday,  March  9 and  Saturday, 
March  10 

Victoria  College  public  lec- 
tures, 003  Northrop  Frye  Hall. 

Friday,  March  9 
Keynote  address:  Fetal  Re- 
search: Promises/Problems?, 
Abbyann  Lyncl),  Westminster 
Institute  for  Ethics  & Human 
Values,  London,  Ont. 

7:30  p.m. 


ESSAY  CONTEST  On 

Fundamental  Theories 
of  Aphasia 

sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Philosophy 

Entries  are  invited  for  two  separate  competitions:  one  for 
university  faculty  members  and  one  for  all  others  (includ- 
ing graduate  students  and  professionals  working  in  the 
area  of  aphasia).  Winners  receive  prizes  of  $500  plus  the 
opportunity  to  present  the  paper  to  a special  colloquium 
sponsored  by  the  Philosophy  Department. 

Entries  should  be  sent  by  June  1 , 1990  to: 

“Aphasia  Essay  Contest” 

Department  of  Philosophy 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1 
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Saturday,  March  10 
Treating  the  Brain  and  the 
Mind:  Ethical  Issues  in  Psy- 
chiatry, Dr.  Brian  Hoffman, 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  9:05  a.m. 

The  Medical  Provision  of 
Nutrition  and  Hydration: 
Ethical  Reflections,  George 
Webster,  St.  Joseph's  Health 
Care  System.  9:45  a.m. 

Active  Euthanasia,  Dr.  Peter 
Singer,  Yale  University. 

10:40  a.m. 

Genetic  Research:  Basic  Sci- 
ence and  Community  Needs, 
University  Prof.  James  Till,  In- 
stitute of  Medical  Science. 

1 1:20  a.m. 

AIDS,  Caring  and  Commu- 
nity, Dr.  Mary  Fanning,  for- 
mer director,  AIDS  Clinic, 
Toronto.  1 p.m. 

Justice  in  Geriatric  Care,  Prof. 
William  Harvey,  Department 
of  Philosophy.  1:40  p.m. 

Current  Issues  in  Bioethics  in 
2001,  panel  discussion;  mod- 
erator, Prof.  Em.  Ernest  Best, 
Department  of  Religious 
Studies. 

Reservations:  S8S-4500. 
(Victoria  arid  Alumni  of 
Victoria  College) 


Plays  & 
Readings 


The  False  Servant. 

Tuesday  to  Sunday,  February  27 
to  March  4 

By  Pierre  Marivaux,  directed 
by  Guillaume  Bernardi. 
Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Drama  studio  production. 
Glen  Morris  Studio,  4 Glen 
Morris  St. 

Performances  at  8 p.m.  except 
Sunday  2 p.m. 

Tickets  $5. 

Reservations:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  978-7986. 


Love’s  Labour’s  Lost. 

Wednesday  to  Saturday, 

March  7 to  March  10 
By  William  Shakespeare, 
directed  by  Michal  Schonberg. 
TV  Studio  One,  Scarborough 
College. 

Performances  at  8 p.m. 
Reservations:  284-3204. 


music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Contemporary  Music 
Ensemble. 

Tuesday,  February  27 
Robin  Engelman,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  1 
U of  T Percussion  Ensemble; 
Robin  Engelman,  director. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Featuring  performances  by 
student  chamber  ensembles. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Gilbert  & Sullivan’s 
Patience. 

Friday,  March  2 and  Saturday, 
March  3;  Wednesday,  March  7 
and  Saturday,  March  1 0 
Opera  Division  presentation. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $17,  students  and 
seniors  $11. 

Electro-Acoustic  Music. 

Sunday,  March  4 
Featuring  works  by  Faculty  of 
Music  graduates.  Walter  Hall. 
2 p.m. 

Tickets  $4. 

Information  on  all  events  in  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building 
available  from  the  box  office, 
978-3744. 


ROYAL  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  MUSIC 

Young  Artists  Series. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet. 
Concert  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Evening  Series. 

Friday,  March  2 
Benefit  concert;  Victor  Braun, 
baritone  and  Antonin 
Kubalek,  piano. 

Tickets  $18,  students  and 
seniors  $12. 

Wednesday,  March  7 
Michael  Rusinek,  clarinet  and 
Peter  Longworth,  piano.  Con- 
cert Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  March  2 
John  Bamum,  conductor. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  St.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

RCM  Women’s  Chorus. 

Monday,  March  5 

John  Tuttle,  conductor.  Knox 

College  Chapel.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Dimitra  Marangozis,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  5:15  p.m. 
Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors  $1. 

Information  on  all  Conservatory 
concerts  available  from  the  pub- 
licity office,  978-3771. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

My  Lips  Shall  Speak  of 
Thy  Praise. 

Friday,  March  9 
Chapel  Choir  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Trinity  College  Chapel. 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $10,  students  $2. 
Information:  978-265 1 . 


pilms 


Innis  Winter  Film 
Program. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Reminiscences  of  a Journey  to 
Lithuania. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Navajos  Film  Themselves. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

7 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Information:  978-7790. 


Exhibitions 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Books  Donated  to  Chair 
of  Hungarian  Studies. 

To  February  28 

The  books  cover  a wide  range 
of  topics  including  art,  folk- 
lore and  landscape;  donated 
by  the  World  Federation  of 
Hungarians  in  Budapest. 

Improving  Your  Image. 

March  3 to  March  30 
Alumni  and  student  work 
from  the  School  of  Continu- 
ing Studies'  photography 
course.  Main  Display  Area. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 


Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

(Public  & Community  Rela- 
tions) 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  March  1 

Ho  Gares. 

Lupe  Rodriguez,  paintings 
and  multi-panel  works.  East 
Gallery. 

Latent  Content. 

Lisa  Keedwell.  West  Gallery. 

68th  Annual  Exhibit  of 
Photographs. 

March  8 to  April  5 
Sponsored  by  the  Hart  House 
Camera  Club  Committee. 
Both  Galleries. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday  to  Thursday,  11  a.m. 
to  8 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, 1 to  4 p.m. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
FINE  ART 

7 + 1 Studio  Faculty 
Exhibition. 

To  March  10 

Work  of  eight  studio  faculty 
in  the  Department  of  Fine  Art. 
Midway  Forum,  80  Spadina 
Ave. 

Gallery  Hours:  1 1 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

Gifts  from  Our  Friends. 

To  March  31 

To  celebrate  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Friends  of  the  Tho- 
mas Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
1st  and  2nd  floors. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

The  25th  Anniversary 
Purchase. 

February  26  to  March  16 
Art  purchased  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Scarborough 
Alumni  and  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Culture  & Communi- 
cations. The  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

Five  Architectural  Col- 
laborations. 

February  27  to  March  15 
Five  projects  of  Ted  Cava- 
nagh,  in  collaboration  with 
five  other  architects;  from 
Technical  University  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Galleries,  230  Col- 
lege St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


IBSlisceilany 


Capturing  Light  on 
Canvas. 

Wednesday,  February  28 
An  illustrated  lecture  by 
University  Prof.  Em.  Boris 
Stoicheff.  1 105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  Reception 
and  light  refreshments, 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture,  8 p.m. 

(U  of  T Women's  Association) 


Victor  T.  Bulger  m.sc.,ll.b. 

BARRISTER  & SOLICITOR 


Civil  Litigation,  Wills  and  Estates, 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Family  Law 


Suite  201 

2 Gloucester  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M4Y  1 L5 

Tel:  (416)  969-8848 
Fax:  (416)  967-0187 


Provostial  review  committee 

Woodsworth  College 


a committee  has  been  established  to  re- 
view Woodsworth  College.  This  review  is 
part  of  the  normal  process  of  reviews  which 
the  provost's  office  conducts  a year  prior 
to  the  end  of  term  of  a division  head. 
Professor  Arthur  Kruger's  term  of  office  ends 
june  30,  1 991 . 

Terms  of  Reference 

1 . To  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  col- 
lege in  meeting  its  mandate  to  deliver  part- 
time  undergraduate  degree  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

2.  To  examine  the  status,  quality  and  size 
of  the  college's  diploma  and  certificate 
programs  and  to  consider  the  college's  role 
in  the  future  in  offering  skills  training  and 
quasi-professional  programs. 

3.  To  examine  the  initiatives  the  college 
had  taken  in  the  areas  of  non-traditional 
learning  and  what  role  it  could  play  in  the 
future  in  such  fields  as  distance  learning, 
transitional  programs  and  continuing 
studies. 

4.  To  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  col- 
lege's administrative  organization  in  sup- 
porting (1),  (2)  and  (3). 

5.  To  review  the  adequacy  of  information 
technology  systems  currently  available  and 
to  consider  how  these  could  be  expanded 


and  improved  to  support  the  work  of  the 
college. 

6.  To  assess  the  demand  for  part-time 
university  education  in  the  1990s  and  to 
identify  the  opportunities  and  challenges 
for  the  college  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Membership 

Vice-Provost  Anthony  H.  Melcher  (chair); 
Professors  Dorothy  Pringle,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Nursing;  Allan  Borodin,  Department  of 
Computer  Science;  John  Browne,  princi- 
pal, Innis  College;  Eleanor  Cook,  associate 
dean,  humanities.  Faculty  of  Arts  & Sci- 
ence; Don  DeWees,  associate  dean.  Divi- 
sion II,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Anne 
Lancashire,  Department  of  English;  and 
Robert  Matthews,  Department  of  Political 
Science;  and  Maureen  Consolati,  Angela 
Di  Fonza  and  Ted  Pelcowitz,  students, 
Woodsworth  College;  Laura  Soto-Barra, 
alumna,  Woodsworth  College;  Alex  Waugh, 
vice-principal  and  registrar,  Woodsworth 
College;  and  Beata  FitzPatrick,  Office  of  the 
Provost  ( secretary ). 

The  committee  is  asked  to  report  to  the 
provost  by  May  1 5.  Written  comments  and 
submissions  are  invited  and  should  be  sent 
to  Beata  FitzPatrick,  room  225,  Simcoe  Hall 
by  March  3 0. 


Recommended  dining 


etc 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 

195  Richmond  St 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious,  relaxed 
dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese 
prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer,  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter 
which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  present  a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki, 
shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right 
at  your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main 
course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp), 
tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★★★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


FUTURETRON  Ltd. 

ADVANCED  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


Introduces  the 

TRON  386/25  POWER  PLANT 

Intel  80386-25  Processor 
Four  Megabytes  RAM  -Zero  Waits - 
Expandable  to  16  Mb  on  Main  Board 
32K  25ns  Four-way  Static  RAM  Cache 
104  Megabyte  24ms  Hard  Drive 
1.2  Megabyte  Floppy  Drive 
1.44  Megabyte  Floppy  Drive 
Six  Drive  Bay  Tower  Case 
14"  Colour  VGA  Monitor  800  x 600 
16  bit  VGA  Card  with  256K  RAM 
MS-DOS  4.01  Software  & Manuals 
One  Year  On-Site  Service  Nationwide 

$4816. 

Performance.Quality.Price.Support. 


114  Richmond  Street  East 
Toronto  Ontario  Canada  M5C  1 PI 


TEL  (416)  868-1808 
FAX  (416)  868-6898 
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Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the  fol- 
lowing agencies,  please  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 

American  Foundation  for 
AIDS  Research 

Letters  of  intent  are  requested 
for  projects  in  biomedical, 
humanistic  and  social  sci- 
ences research  relevant  to 
AIDS.  A limited  number  of 
full  applications  will  be  solic- 
ited from  these  letters.  Investi- 
gators are  advised  that  grants 
may  be  awarded  to  foreign 
institutions  if  the  institution 
is  considered  to  be  uniquely 
capable  of  providing  the  fa- 
cilities and  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  particular  research 
project. 

Short-term  travel  grants 
are  also  available  to  foreign 
institutions  where  study  will 
be  undertaken  at  US  institu- 
tions. Deadline  for  letters  of 
intent  is  April  1 0. 

The  Cutter  Biological/ 
Canadian  Red  Cross 
Research  Fund 

Support  is  available  for  Cana- 
dian research  in  the  field  of 
transfusion  medicine.  The 
first  competition  will  be  in 
two  stages  with  an  initial  let- 
ter of  intent  from  interested 
investigators.  Successful  ap- 
plicants will  be  advised  of 
submission  of  a full  proposal. 
ORA  is  seeking  further  details 
on  this  new  program. 

For  full  application  April  9 
and  Oct.  1,  proposed  dead- 
lines for  the  letters  of  intent 
are  March  9 and  August  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

Investigators  and  supervisors 
of  students  with  NHRDP 
grants  and  awards  are  re- 
minded that  failure  to  submit 
progress  reports  or  final  re- 
search reports  may  result  in 
an  interruption  of  funding  or 
forfeit  of  the  final  payment  to 
the  University.  Investigators 
may  also  be  declared  ineligible 
for  further  funding  from  the 
agency. 

National  Welfare  Grants  (Social 
Service  Programs  Branch) 

NWG  has  announced  that, 
due  to  current  and  projected 
commitments  of  funds  over 
the  next  year,  no  new  submis- 
sions will  be  considered  for 
project  contributions  before 
the  fall.  Currently  funded  and 
continuing  projects  will  not 
be  affected. 

The  program  is  currently 
determining  priority  issues  for 
coming  years  and  new  mate- 
rial such  as  revised  guide- 
books and  related  program 


documentation  will  be  avail- 
able by  the  fall. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Price  DaxioniMRC/ Alzheimer 
Society  of  Canada 
A jointly  sponsored  fellow- 
ship program  award  is  offered 
to  train  individuals  in  re- 
search related  to  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  other  neurode- 
generative  disorders. 

Further  information  is 
available  from  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy,  the  research  office 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  ORA.  Applicants  should 
use  the  MRC  18  fellowship 
form.  Deadline  for  the  first 
competition  will  be  April  1, 
thereafter  December  1. 

Unexpended  Balances  at  Grant 
Termination 

For  investigators  whose  grant 
support  period  terminates  on 
March  31  or  June  30,  MRC 
policy  outlines  the  following: 
grantees  wishing  to  continue 
their  research  project  may  use 
the  unspent  balance  until 
March  31,  1991; 
grantees  wishing  to  use  the 
funds  beyond  that  period 
must  request  authorization 
from  the  council; 
grantees  wishing  to  use  the 
unspent  balance  of  the  grant 
for  another  purpose  must 
have  prior  authorization  from 
the  council  before  proceeding. 
Unspent  balances  from  equip- 
ment grants  fall  into  this  last 
category. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US) 

The  most  recent  issue  of  the 
NIH  Guide  for  Grants  & Con- 
tracts (Vol.  19,  No.  5,  Feb.  2, 
1990)  contains  the  division  of 
research  grants'  guide  to  pri- 
ority scores,  percentiles  and 
paylines.  This  item  outlines 
the  process  of  review  and 
ranking  to  determine  funding 
under  the  NIH  granting  pro- 
grams. A limited  number  of 
copies  of  this  article  are  avail- 
able in  the  reception  area  of 
ORA. 

National  Neurofibro- 
matosis Foundation 

The  foundation  will  provide 
limited,  temporary  financial 
support  for  innovative  basic 
and  clinical  research  relevant 
to  the  cause,  pathogenesis  or 
treatment  of  neurofibromato- 
sis. Funds  are  available  under 
two  programs: 

research  grants  — for  a maxi- 
mum of  two  years  at  $50,000 
per  annum.  Since  overhead  is 
an  allowable  component  un- 
der this  program,  in  accor- 
dance with  University  policy 


investigators  must  include 
overhead  in  the  budget  at  a 
rate  of  10  percent  of  total  di- 
rect costs; 

young  investigator  awards  — 
for  a maximum  of  two  years 
at  $35,000  per  year.  These 
awards  are  made  only  for 
salary  support  and  are  not 
renewable.  Benefits  and 
travel  are  not  covered. 
Deadline  for  both  programs 
is  April  2. 

Parkinson  Foundation  of 
Canada 

The  foundation  will  provide  a 
limited  number  of  grants  in 
the  range  of  $10,000  to 
$40,000  for  support  of  re- 
search. Projects  directed  to  the 
etiology  and  pathogenesis 
and  treatment  of  Parkinson's 
disease  and  its  related  disor- 
ders will  be  considered. 

Support  is  also  offered  for 
research  fellowships  in  the 
form  of  salary  support  over  a 
two-year  period.  Canadian 
citizenship  is  not  required. 
Further  information  is  avail- 
able from  ORA.  Deadline  for 
both  programs  is  March  30. 

University  of  Toronto 

Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Committee  of  the  Research 
Board 

Investigators  are  reminded 
that  they  are  eligible  for  one 
general  research  grant  and 
one  conference  travel  grant 
in  any  given  fiscal  year.  The 
remaining  competitions  for 
1989-90  are: 
grant-in-aid:  April  1 ; 
conference  travel:  April  IS; 
general  research  grant: 

May  IS. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

American  Foundation  for 
AIDS  Research  — letters  of 
intent:  April  10. 

Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre  — Hugh  Sellers  fellow- 
ships; studentships:  March  1. 

Banting  Research  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 

March  1. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — research 
grants:  March  1. 

Cancer  Research  Institute 
(US)  — fellowships:  April  1 
(please  note  change). 

Ciba-Geigy/MRC  — 
studentships:  March  1 . 

Cutter  Biological/Cana- 
dian Red  Cross  Research  Fund 
— letters  of  intent:  March  9; 
full  application:  April  9. 

Damon  Runyon-Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Research  j. 
Fund  — fellowships: 

March  IS. 

Easter  Seal  Research  Insti- 
tute — summer  studentships: 


Victoria  College  Public  Lectures 

Current  Issues  in  Biomedical  Ethics 

March  9 and  10, 1990 
Room  003,  Northrop  Frye  Hall 

Friday,  March  9,  7:30  p.m. 

Fetal  Research:  Promises/Problems?  (Abbyann  Lynch) 

Reception  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  of  Victoria  College 

Saturday,  March  10,  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Opening  Remarks  (William  Harvey) 

Treating  the  Brain  and  the  Mind;  Ethical  Issues  in  Psychiatry 
(Brian  Hoffman) 

The  Medical  Provision  of  Nutrition  and  Hydration;  Ethical 
Reflections  (George  Webster) 

Active  Euthanasia  (Peter  Singer,  Robert  Wood  Johnson) 

Genetic  Research:  Basic  Science  and  Community  Needs 
(James  Till) 

AIDS,  Caring  and  Community  (Mary  Fanning) 

Justice  in  Geriatric  Care  (William  Harvey) 

Panel:  Current  Issues  in  Bioethics  in  2001  (Moderator:  Ernest  Best) 

Admission  is  free.  Seating  limited. 

Please  call  585-4500  to  reserve  a place. 


March  1. 

Fight  for  Sight,  Inc.  — per- 
sonnel awards  and  grants-in- 
aid:  March  1. 

Health  Innovation  Fund 

— letter  of  intent:  March  1. 
Heart  & Stroke  Foundation 

of  Canada  — symposia  and 
workshops:  March  1. 

International  Life  Sciences 
Institute  — fellowships  (nutri- 
tion and  aging):  March  IS. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion (US)  — research  grants: 
March  1. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Fund 

— (multidisciplinary)  grants: 
March  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 

— university/industry  operat- 
ing and  equipment  grants: 
March  1 ; 

Price  Daxion/MRC/Alzheimer 


Society  of  Canada  — 
fellowships:  April  1 . 

National  Neurofibromato- 
sis Foundation  — research 
grants  and  young  investigator 
awards:  April  2. 

NSERC  — SSHRC/NSERC 
chairs  in  management  of 
technological  change: 

March  1; 

university  undergraduate  stu- 
dent research  awards  (women 
only):  March  1; 
regular  USRA  awards: 

March  23. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
— assistive  devices  program 
(continence  project):  can- 
celled. 

Parkinson  Foundation  of 
Canada  — research  grants: 
March  30. 

Physicians'  Services  Inc. 


Foundation  — research 
grants:  March  19. 

University  of  Toronto,  Life 
Sciences  Committee  of  the 
Research  Board  — ranked  ap- 
plications for  summer 
programs:  February  28; 
Connaught  Fund  — phase  I 
new  staff  grants:  March  1; 
Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Committee  of  the  Research 
Board  — grants-in-aid:  April  1; 
conference  travel:  April  IS; 
general  research  grants: 

May  IS. 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc. 
— (life  sciences)  research 
grantsv  March  1 . 

World  Wildlife  Fund  — 
endangered  species  recovery 
fund:  April  1; 

wildlife  toxicology  fund  — 
any  time. 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for  infor- 
mation regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 

Friday,  March  2 

Marcia  Jane  Stentz,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  "A  Calendar 
and  Study  of  a Consistory 
Court  Record  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  Ely,  1374-1382."  Prof. 
M.M.  Sheehan. 

Tuesday,  March  6 

George  Andrew  Woolley, 
Department  of  Biochemistry, 
"Ion  Channels:  A Molecular 
Approach  Using  Model 
Systems."  Prof.  C.M.  Deber. 

Thursday,  March  8 

Karen  Leslie  Leitner,  Depart- 


ment of  Education,  "Cogni- 
tive and  Affective  Develop- 
ment in  the  Second  Year  of 
Life:  A Neo-Piagetian  and 
Object  Relations  Perspective." 
Prof.  R.  Case. 

Friday,  March  9 

Alessandra  Melanie  Capodi- 
lupo,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, "The  Development  of 
Cognition  in  Music:  A Necr- 
Structural  Investigation  of 
Normally  Achieving  and 
Reading-Disabled  Children." 
Prof.  R.  Case. 

Bikram  DasGupta,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  "Episte- 
mological Reasoning,  Ex- 
planatory Style  and  Coping 
with  Academic  Stress."  Prof. 
E.V.  Sullivan. 


John  Stephen  Horton,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  "Steroid 
Hormone  Regulation  of  Gene 
Expression  in  Achlya  ambi- 
sexualis  E87."  Prof.  P.A. 
Horgen. 

Mark  Cody  Poultort,  Depart- 
ment of  East  Asian  Studies, 

"A  Dissertation  on  the 
Fireflies,  a Discourse  on  the 
Stars:  The  Dramatic  Works 
of  Jzumi  Kyoka."  Prof.  A.V. 
Liman. 

Wednesday,  March  14 

Gilles  Laliberte,  Department 
of  Botany,  "Proline  and 
Arginine  Metabolism  in 
Green  Microalgae  in  Rela- 
tion to  Osmoregulation  and 
Heterotrophy."  Prof.  J.A. 
Hellebust. 


Research  Assistant 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  a research  assistant  in  a multi-centre 
clinical  trial  evaluating  the  ability  of  a new  drug,  erythropoietin,  to 
decrease  the  need  for  transfusions  in  patients  receiving  hip  replace- 
ments. The  major  responsibilities  will  include  identifying  and  recruit- 
ing eligible  patients,  patient  education,  administering  the  study  drug 
both  in  the  patient's  home  and  in  the  hospital,  performing  clinical 
assessments  according  to  the  study  schedule,  and  data  maintenance. 
The  successful  applicant  must  be  a registered  nurse  who  has  good 
organizational  skills,  the  ability  to  effectively  interact  with  staff  and 
patients,  and  a clear  understanding  of  the  need  for  obsessive  data  col- 
lection. Previous  experience  in  clinical  research  or  orthopaedics  would 
be  an  asset.  The  successful  applicant  will  be  hired  on  a part-time  basis 
for  fifteen  months,  must  own  a car  and  be  willing  to  work  weekends. 

Contact:  Dr.  James  P.  Waddell 
(864-6001) 

St.  Michael’s  Hospital 


Brainerd B/yden-Tayior,  Conductor 
So  to  is ts.  ■ Sidgwick  Scholarship  Recipients 
Orchestra  Orpheus 


OLSSON  Te  Deum 
HANDEL  D/XitDominus 
ROBERTSON  Another  Spring 


OH 23,  1990 


Be  with  us  as  the  Orpheus  Choir  sa/utes 
the  coming  o!  Spring  with  seasonal 
music  by  Toronto  composer  Brie  ii. 
Robertson.  Our  March  concert  also  features 
the  Canadian  Premiere  of  a striking  Te  Deum 
by  Swedish  composer  Otto  O/sson  and  the 
ever-popuiar  Dixit  Dorn  in  us,  a dramatic  and 
exuberant  work  in  which  the  young  Handel  first 


displayed  his  unrivalled  genius  as  a choral 
composer. 

Metropolitan  United  Church 
51  Bond  Street 

(at  Oueen  Street  and  Bond  Street) 

Tickets  $16.  ($15.  in  advance) 

Seniors/Students  $13.  ($12.  in  advance) 
Ticketmaster:  S72- 1111 


For  Iniormation:  462 PI 60 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $13  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for 
each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  1 0 days  before  Bulletin  pub- 
lication date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Communica- 
tions, 45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7.  Ads  will 
not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt,  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro  & 
Area 


Modern  luxury  town  house, 
downtown,  walk  to  Yonge/Sum- 
merhill  subway,  garden  environ- 
ment, close  to  all  amenities.  3 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  living, 
dining,  family  rooms.  Washer, 
dryer,  refrigerator,  stove,  dish- 
washer, intercom,  Venetian  blinds, 
smoke  detectors,  broadloomed, 
air-conditioned.  Owner  pays  taxes 
and  maintenance  fee.  Occupancy 
at  2 weeks  notice.  Rent  for  $2,700 
per  month  plus  utilities.  10  Walker 
Avenue.  For  appointment  please 
call  924-9293. 

Annex/U  of  T — elegant  pent- 
house. 2 bedrooms  + den,  2 baths, 
terraces.  Spectacular  view.  Well- 
furnished  & equipped.  Parking. 
June  1 to  September  1,  flexible. 
References.  $1 ,350/month.  923- 
3046. 

Harbord/Brunswick.  Minutes  to 
campus.  Fully  furnished,  reno- 
vated Victorian  house.  3 bed- 
rooms, study,  dining,  living,  large 
kitchen,  pantry,  3 bathrooms,  5 
appliances,  microwave,  central 
aJc.  Quiet  park  across  street. 
July/August  for  1 year.  $1 ,800  + 
utilities.  978-4982  (O)  or  960- 
4985  (H). 

Bloor/Ossington.  Bright,  reno- 
vated one-bedroom  upper  in  lovely 
Victorian  with  private  entrance  and 
deck.  Close  to  subway.  $750. 
Available  March  1 or  April  1 . 535- 
3981  evenings  & weekends. 

Sabbatical  rental  — Beach  lake- 
side home.  August  1990  to  July 
1991.  Renovated  3-bedroom 
home  on  quiet  cul-de-sac  with 
beautiful  lake  view.  Available  fully 
furnished.  Ideal  for  visiting  profes- 
sional. $1 ,800/month.  Inquiries 
694-6229. 

Annex/Brunswlck/Bloor,  small 
one-bedroom,  own  entrance,  un- 
furnished, renovated,  high  ceiling, 
hardwood  floors,  quiet,  second 
floor,  $700  plus  utilities,  immedi- 
ate. Also:  basement,  own  en- 
trance, small  one-bedroom,  $600 
plus  utilities.  Laundry,  non-smok- 
ers, singles.  923-9696. 

Summer  rental,  May  1 — Aug.  31 

(negotiable).  Large  home  on 
Markham  St.,  12  minutes  walk  to 
campus;  furnished,  4 bedrooms  + 
dens,  library/family  room,  formal 
dining,  breakfast  room  opens  to 
deck  & yard;  garage,  central  air. 
Ideal  for  visiting  faculty.  $1,700. 
Call  978-5283  or  978-6345. 

Summer  rental:  July  & August. 

Ideal  location:  Yonge  & Eglinton. 
3-  to  4-bedroom  home.  All  appli- 
ances & microwave.  Parking  facili- 
ties. 6 weeks  — $1 ,800;  2 months 
-$2,400.  Call  481-7137. 

Dovercourt  & Hepbourne  area.  A 

very  bright  newly  renovated  1 -bed- 
room basement  apartment.  Large 
living  area  with  separate  entrance. 
1 block  to  subway.  $745/month 
(includes  utilities  & cable).  Avail- 
able now.  536-0254. 

We  will  be  on  sabbatical.  Flave 
renovated,  furnished  3-bedroom 
house  for  rent  in  Riverdale  for 
academic  year.  August  1 , 1 990  — 


August  1,  1991.  Private  garden. 
Parking.  $1, 100/month.  Close  to 
shopping,  streetcars.  462-9506. 

College/Ossington,  walk  to 
U of  T,  short-  or  long-term  availa- 
bility, furnished  or  unfurnished, 
suit  family  or  grads,  yard,  3 decks, 
on  park,  5 appliances,  parking. 
$1 ,500/month  all  inclusive,  unfur- 
nished. Phone  588-9504. 

Eglinton  and  Yonge,  furnished,  3 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  de- 
tached, parking,  air  conditioning, 
deck,  occupancy  July  1,  1 990  — 
July  1 , 1 991 . $2,000  a month  and 
utilities.  References.  487-2292. 
6:00  p.m.  — 8:30  p.m. 

High  Park  Blvd.,  spacious,  bright, 
2-bedroom  on  main  floor.  20  min- 
utes to  U of  T.  Elegant  wood  trim, 
French  doors,  fireplace,  Jacuzzi, 
dishwasher,  sun-room,  laundry 
facilities,  separate  entrance. 
$1 ,324  +.  April  1. 538-3883,  leave 
message. 

Short-term  rental:  July  & August 
1990.  Furnished  3-storey  house  in 
High  Park.  3 bedrooms  + study, 
sun-porch,  washer-dryer,  sky- 
lights, exposed  brick.  15  minutes 
to  campus  by  TTC.  $1, 250/month 
+ utilities.  766-0595. 

Bay/Charles,  immediately  adja- 
cent to  U of  T campus.  1 -bedroom 
unfurnished  apartment  for  sublet 
as  of  April  1.  Large  solarium,  in- 
door pool  and  recreation  facilities, 
quiet,  well-maintained  building, 
custom-designed  storage  space. 
$1,222.  925-8926. 

Bloor  West  Village  — -unfur- 
nished, main  floor  of  duplex,  2 
bedrooms  plus  sun-room,  parking. 
Non-smokers,  ideal  for  quiet  pro- 
fessional couple.  $875  plus  utili- 
ties. (W)  978-3760,  (H)  762-1515. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Going  away  August  1990?  Bet 
you  thought  you  couldn’t  rent  your 
house  for  just  one  month.  You  can! 
If  your  house  is  3+  bedrooms  and 
you  can  rent  it  for  the  month  of 
August,  call  Franca  at  368-0040 
now.  What  have  you  got  to  lose? 

Visiting  professor  and  family 
require  3-bedroom  house  or  apart- 
ment from  August  1 to  December 
31 , 1990.  Convenient  to  U of  T by 
public  transport.  Starting  date  ne- 
gotiable. Call  Professor  Simon 
923-6641  or  465-8547  evenings. 

Wanted,  apartment  or  small 
house,  furnished,  for  sabbatical 
1990-91  in  Toronto.  Please  con- 
tact Greg  Levine  392-0079 
(Toronto)  or  Joy  Parr  (613)  549- 
8662  (Kingston). 

Wanted  to  rent,  eastern  Toronto 

(Metro).  January  — June  1991.3- 
4 bedrooms,  furnished/equipped 
house,  non-smoker.  Contact  Pro- 
fessor Frangois  Vaillancourt,  Eco- 
nomics, University  de  Montreal, 
Montreal,  Quebec  H3C  3J7.  (514) 
343-6557.  Also  considering  ex- 
change for  same,  western  Mon- 
treal. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Profes- 
sor or  mature  professional  to  share 


renovated  house.  TTC  15  minutes 
to  U of  T.  Entire  third  floor:  2 rooms 
unfurnished,  skylights,  minibar, 
air-conditioned.  House  has  all 
appliances,  fireplace,  yard.  Street 
parking.  Non-smoking,  pet-free, 
organized,  quiet.  $575.  Maid  & 
utilities  included.  Available  imme- 
diately. Call  Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D. 
463-0423. 

Non-smoking  female  profes- 
sional seeks  same  to  share  2- 
storey,  2-bedroom  luxury  town 
house;  3 washrooms,  2 sun- 
decks,  washing  machine,  dish- 
washer. Downtown  location.  Avail- 
able May  1,  1990.  $700/month. 
Parking  available,  TTC  nearby. 
Adrienne  531-8154. 

One  bedroom  in  new  4-bedroom 
home.  Use  of  all  appliances,  fam- 
ily room,  living-room,  dining-room, 
eat-in  kitchen,  2 Vi  bathrooms. 
Quiet  family,  non-drinkers  only, 
non-smoker  or  responsible 
smoker  preferred.  Quiet  neigh- 
bourhood. $475,  first  and  last, 
immediately.  Mississauga  (Win- 
ston Churchill/Britannia  area). 
824-9199. 

Bloor/High  Park  Avenue.  Sunny, 
spacious,  third-floor  flat  to  share  in 
lovely,  quiet  home.  Ideal  for  ma- 
ture, considerate  non-smoking 
female.  Own  attractive  semi-fur- 
nished  bedroom.  Available  imme- 
diately. $500  inclusive.  Phone 
Claire:  766-8692. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Cambridge,  England.  For  rent 
September  1990  — June  1991. 
Well-furnished,  fully  equipped, 
centrally  heated,  two-bedroom, 
Victorian  terrace  house  with  gar- 
den backing  on  the  university 
cricket  ground.  Suit  academic 
couple  (two  desks).  Near  univer- 
sity departments,  city  centre  and 
railway  station.  Rent  £450  per  cal- 
endar month,  plus  utilities.  Contact 
978-5143  or  978-7781. 

U.K.  Sabbatical  rental  Septem- 
ber 1990  to  June  1991.  Easy  ac- 
cess to  central  London  and  Sus- 
sex. 3-bedroom  house  with  gar- 
den, good  schooling  nearby.  £625 
per  month  plus  utilities.  Call  922- 
6981. 

Paris,  France.  3-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  rent.  Central  location, 
sunny,  fully  furnished,  linen, 
dishes,  TV,  stereo,  piano,  all  appli- 
ances, renovated  kitchen  and 
bath.  Quiet  street  off  Blvd.  St. 
Germain  near  metro  and  shop- 
ping. Available  from  August  1990, 
minimum  rental  4 months  (nego- 
tiable). $2,300  Canadian  monthly, 
plus  utilities.  925-3934. 


Accommodation 

Bed  & Breakfast 


Bed  & Breakfast  in  our  restored 

home  minutes  to  U of  T.  Rates 
from  $45  daily.  Ashleigh  Heritage 
Home.  535-4000. 

Toronto  Bed  and  Breakfast.  A 

professional  reservation  service 
for  quality  accommodation 
throughout  Metro  Toronto.  Make 
your  stay  a satisfying  experience. 
Rates  from  $40  single,  $45  double. 
Brochure  upon  request.  Please 
call  588-8800. 

Annex  Bed  and  Breakfast. 

Lovely  Victorian  home  beautifully 
renovated  and  furnished  with  an- 
tiques in  a great  location  near 
Bathurst  subway.  Colour  TV  in 
each  room.  Rates  $38.00  single, 
$55.00  double.  Call  May  at  534- 
1^23  or  534-2388. 


Houses  & Properties  for 
Sale 


Bloor  West  Village.  Charming  4- 
bedroom  house  on  attractive  treed 


lot,  garage,  quiet  residential  street, 
steps  from  Bloor  St.  and  Run- 
ny mede  subway,  lots  of  wood  trim , 
fireplace.  Attractive  independent 
apartment  in  basement  provides 
rental  income,  $675,  if  desired. 
$349,900.  Call  766-4775  evenings 
& weekends,  or  leave  message. 
NO  AGENTS  PLEASE. 

Prime  Location!!!  Bathurst  East / 
St.  Clair.  Spacious  & bright!  De- 
tached 3-storey  brick,  5 bed- 
rooms, parking,  large  yard  +++. 
Neighbourhood  services,  ideal  for 
professional  growing  family. 
$459,700.  Gabi  Falkowski,  766- 
4088,  Family  Trust  Corporation 
Realtor. 

Spacious,  bright,  three-bed- 
room apartment  in  fully  renovated 
cooperatively  owned  solid  brick 
detached  house  with  two  other 
apartments.  Appliances  included, 
fireplace,  parking,  large  garden, 
quiet  street.  In  Regal  Heights  near 
Oakwood  and  Davenport. 
$239,000.  Private.  Call  651-6882. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA,  UNITED 
STATES,  PERU  & NEPAL.  Ad- 
venturesome backpacking  treks 
through  the  Ocala  National  Forest 
in  Florida,  in  the  magnificent  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  hut 
hopping  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains of  Peru  (including  Machu 
Picchu),  and  Nepal  (the  An- 
napurna Sanctuary).  We  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out  daily 
from  base  camps.  No  experience 
is  necessary.  Request  brochure. 
WILLARDS  ADVENTURE  CLUB, 
Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881. 

Cottage  on  island  in  Georgian 
Bay.  Less  than  3 hours  from 
Toronto  by  car  and  ferry  this  3- 
bedroom  winterized  property  is 
close  to  a beautiful  sandy  beach. 
$32,000.  Call  961-7997  evenings 
and  weekends. 

East  African  Safari.  Escorted  tour 
of  Kenya  and  T anzania  with  British 
Airways  via  London  with  possible 
stopover.  Visiting  Nairobi,  Ambos- 
eli,  Lake  Manyara,  Serengeti, 
Ngorongoro,  Mombasa.  For  infor- 
mation call  Dr.  George  Thomas  at 
525-9140  ext.  4624  or  648-561 3. 

Wanted!  2-  to  3-bedroom  cot- 
tage, Picton  area.  For  all  or  part  of 
summer  1990.  Prof.  J.  Kornberg. 
Office:  978-3363.  Home:  925- 
8531. 


Secretarial  and 
Word  Processing 


ACADEMIC  WORD  PROCESS- 
ING by  U of  T graduate.  Nine 
years'  experience  typing  theses, 
essays,  books.  Professional  qual- 
ity finished  product  includes  free 
title  page,  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion. $2.00/double-spaced  text 
page.  Seven  days.  St.  George 
Street.  925-4967. 

d.o.c.s.word  processing.  Let  the 

''d.o.c."  cure  your  word  pro  woes. 
Student/non-profit  discounts.  Cen- 
tral. Laser  printing.  French  word 
processing.  Fast.  Accurate.  Re- 
cycled paper.  Pick-up/delivery. 
Finally  ...  a “d.o.c.”  that  makes 
house  calls!  Sue  920-5737. 

Secretarial/Word  Processing 
Service.  Resumes,  essays,  re- 
ports, correspondence,  mailings, 
can  be  processed  quickly  and  for 
an  affordable  price.  Call 
CAMPBELL  COMPUTING  755- 
9473. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESS- 
ING services  available.  Fast  and 
accurate  processing  for  your  re- 
ports, manuscripts  and  theses, 
etc.  Dictaphone  transcription. 
WordPerfect.  Weekend  service 
available.  Free  pick-up  and  deliv- 
ery for  large  projects.  Call  Kathy  at 
269-5119. 

SAME  DAY  WORD  PROCESS- 
ING SERVICE.  Resumes,  essays, 
etc.  Cheapest  prices  around.  Free 
pick-up  & delivery  on  large  orders. 
Call  Final-Form  851-4612. 


Miscellaneous 


PASSPORT  & VISA  PHOTOS. 

Located  in  Toronto  General  Hospi- 
tal, 101  College  St.,  3rd  floor,  room 
802. 2 BAY  Polaroid  — $7.50  (incl. 
tax;  cash  only).  Wednesday  11-1. 
No  appointment  required.  340- 
4084. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experi- 
enced, knowledgeable  realtor  with 
university  faculty  references.  Will 
answer  all  queries  and  send  infor- 
mation about  retirement  or  invest- 
ment properties  in  Victoria.  No 
cost  or  obligation.  Call  collect 
(604)  595-3200  or  write  Lois  Dut- 
ton, RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 
V8P  5G8. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WRITING.  Pro- 
fessional editor  with  extensive 
publishing  experience  will  help 
with  your  paper,  thesis,  disserta- 
tion, or  manuscript.  Focus  your 


thoughts,  show  you  where  to  cut  or 
to  expand,  clarify  awkward  sen- 
tence structure,  etc.  Free  esti- 
mate. Elite  Editorial  Services.  927- 
8761. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
classes  forming  with  “accent”  on 
formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronuncia- 
tion and  intonation  patterns.  Now 
in  its  5th  year.  Over  700  satisified 
graduates  attest  to  its  value. 
Groups  of  6-8  participants.  Gandy 
Associates  767-6691. 

FREE  MASSAGE???  Staff,  if  you 
are  covered  by  Extended  Health 
Care  you  may  be  eligible  for  free 
massage  therapy.  Appointments 
with  a Registered  Massage  Thera- 
pist are  available  through  Hart 
House  at  978-4732,  Room  101. 

Custom  research  for  your  ar- 
ticle, thesis,  book,  script,  novel. 
Based  in  Manchester,  I am  your 
contact  for  historical,  current  data: 
museums,  libraries,  technical 
sources.  Write  to:  Anna  Malton, 
MSc.,  10  Darley  Ave.,  West  Dids- 
bury,  Manchester  M20  8XF;  elec- 
tronic mail:  amalton@cs.man. 
ac.uk  (until  May  1990). 

Daytime  instructors  wanted  for 

teaching  a communication  skills 
course  to  advanced  ESL  speak- 
ers. Flexible  hours,  good  wages, 
training  provided.  Next  training 
session  March  23-25.  Background 
in  teaching  or  speech  preferred. 
Call  Gandy  Associates  767-6691 . 

Young  Hungarian  college  lec- 
turer specialized  in  teaching 
physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped children  wishes  to  work  as 
a nanny  of  normal  or  handicapped 
infants.  She  has  lots  of  experience 
in  caring  for  infants.  Information 
from  Dr.  Robert  Gerlai,  Dept,  of 
Psychology,  978-3409. 

Wanted:  taped  course  for  the 
general  GRE  exam.  Also  inter- 
ested in  the  economics  subject 
test.  Willing  to  pay  $$$.  Call  966- 
0448.  Leave  message  if  possible. 

100%  Recycled  Computer  Pa- 
per. The  first  100%  recycled  and 
unbleached  computer  paper  avail- 
able in  Canada  is  being  produced 
and  offered  for  sale  by  an  Ontario 
company.  Aside  from  being  envi- 
ronmentally friendly,  this  paper  is 
excellent  quality.  “TreeSaver" 
computer  paper  comes  in  boxes  of 
1,000  continuous  letter-size 
sheets.  Copy  and  laser  paper  are 
also  available.  Courseware  Solu- 
tions, 100  Lombard  St.,  Suite  404, 
Toronto  M5C1  M3, 863-6116. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
TRAVEL  CARD  PROGRAMME 
FEATURING 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS® 
CORPORATE  CARD 

Wherever  University  business  takes  you,  enjoy  the  benefits  that 
American  Express  Corporate  Cardmembership  can  offer  you. 

For  more  information  and  applications,  contact  your  travel 
co-ordinator,  978-5173. 

Corporate  Card 
System 


APPLY  TODAY 

' Copyright  American  Express  Canada,  Inc.,  1989  All  Rights  Reserved.  American  Express  Company 
is  the  owner  ol  the  trade  mark(s)  being  used  by  American  Express  Canada,  Inc.  as  a registered  user. 
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Fomm  ■"■4  by  David  Rayside 


Towards  equality  for 
lesbians  and  gay  men 


Professor  David  Rayside  of  University  College  and  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  is  coordinator  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  homophobia  at  U of  T. 


What  is  it  like  being  gay  or  les- 
bian at  the  University  of 
Toronto?  Is  it  much  like  being 
heterosexual?  No,  it  is  not!  Is  there  an 
essentially  tolerant  community  devoted 
at  the  very  least  to  the  principle  of  "live 
and  let  live?"  No,  there  is  not!  Beneath 
the  veneer  of  civility  that  governs  so 
much  of  what  goes  on  at  the  University, 
there  is  a seamier  reality,  unrecognized 
and  unexamined  by  most  members  of 
the  community.  For  that  reason,  I have 
been  active  in  convening  a committee 
on  homophobia  at  U of  T.  That  commit- 
tee is  organizing  a gay  and  lesbian  week, 
March  5 to  9,  aimed  at  focusing  the 
University's  attention  on  the  ways,  ob- 
vious and  subtle,  in  which  lesbians  and 
gay  men  are  marginalized  and  demeaned. 

University  campuses  are  not  isolated 
from  broader  social  relations,  in  particu- 
lar from  the  inequality  and  prejudice  that 
permeate  sexual  relations.  That  has  been 
made  plain  by  recent  events  at  Queen's 
University,  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and, 
most  brutally,  the  University  of  Montreal. 
Those  of  us  who  work  and  study  in  uni- 
versities, however,  like  to  think  that  we 
form  part  of  a community  in  which  tol- 
erance and  equality  are  especially  nur- 
tured. After  all,  intellectual  inquiry  de- 
pends on  a climate  that  is  founded  on 
respect  for  diversity  and  for  opinions  that 
challenge  prevailing  norms  and  struc- 
tures. 

In  fact,  homophobia  is  rife  at  the 
University,  just  as  it  is  on  campuses  across 
this  country  and  in  other  institutions.  I 
use  "homophobia"  to  refer  to  discrimi- 
nation against,  fear  of,  and  hatred  of 
homosexuals,  a pattern  of  belief  and 
behaviour  deeply  embedded  in  social 
norms  and  institutional  practices.  This 
kind  of  prejudice  and  fear  surrounds  us. 
Washroom  walls  are  covered  with  hatred, 
much  of  it  directed  against  homosexu- 
als. Day  after  day,  the  words  "fag"  and 
"dyke”  are  hurled  as  insults  at  people  who 
think  independently,  including  those 
who  dare  to  speak  out  in  support  of 
feminism. 

Many  undergraduates  are  introduced 
to  the  University  by  initiation  rites  that 
degrade  lesbians  and  gay  men.  Some 
constituencies  within  the  University  have 
a kind  of  "tribal"  culture  that  condones 
anti-gay  behaviour.  In  recent  years,  here 
at  U of  T,  there  have  been  occasions  when 
groups  of  students  have  gathered  to  shout 
obscenities  at  men  and  women  attend- 
ing gay  dances.  Just  a little  over  a month 
ago,  a campus  newspaper  refused  to  print 
an  ad  for  a gay  dance,  solely  on  the 
grounds  that  the  event  was  gay-related. 

Many  residence  houses  are  permeated 
with  the  sort  of  heterosexist  assumptions 
that  make  being  openly  gay  impossible. 
This  general  atmosphere  is  often  tacitly 
reinforced  by  elected  leaders  in  student 
constituencies  as  well  as  appointed  resi- 
dence dons.  In  one  residence,  not  so  long 
ago,  a gay  man  in  his  own  room  with  a 
lover  found  his  door  being  pounded  upon 
and  rattled  by  a small  gang  outside. 
Another  student,  walking  inside  his  own 
residence  building,  witnessed  physical 
violence  against  a gay  man  but  felt  un- 
able to  intervene  for  fear  of  having  that 
violence  turned  against  him. 

In  a survey  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  homophobia  last  month  at 
University  College,  38  of  42  residents 
acknowledged  witnessing  incidents  of 
homophobic  behaviour.  And  while  most 
of  the  respondents  to  the  survey  said  they 
would  protest  in  the  face  of  racist  or  sexist 
behaviour,  few  said  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  voice  their  disapproval  of 
homophobic  incidents. 

When  faced  with  the  results  of  this 
survey,  my  colleague,  Dean  Isobel  Heath- 
cote,  wrote  the  following  in  a memo  to 
other  residence  deans:  "I  was  smug 
enough  to  be  sure  that  our  residences 
were  pretty  free  from  prejudice,  but  I let 
the  committee  [on  homophobia]  distrib- 
ute questionnaires....  I simply  was  not 
prepared  for  what  the  committee  showed 


me.  The  responses  ranged  from  sympa- 
thetic liberalism  to  the  most  shocking 
kind  of  'red-neck'  prejudice.  Worse  still 
were  statements  from  ex-residents  of  our 
own  and  other  residences.  The  experi- 
ences of  these  people  — forced  to  stay 
'in  the  closet'  because  of  the  fiercely 
hostile  residence  environment  — were 
tremendously  moving.  While  it's  easy  to 
say  that  the  issues  of  racism,  sexism,  and 
homophobia  are  linked,  it  was  obvious 
to  me  from  speaking  to  the  committee 
that  our  society  is  as  intolerant  of  homo- 
sexuals now  as  it  was  of  other  races  30 
years  ago.  We  have  a long  way  to  go  to 
make  the  residences  the  haven  of  toler- 
ance and  enlightenment  that  I thought 
they  were." 

Hatred  and  prejudice  are  widespread 
beyond  student  constituencies.  In  class- 
rooms and  offices,  faculty  members 
continue  to  make  anti-gay  remarks  and 
to  treat  such  remarks  as  socially 
acceptable.  My  own  department  has 
senior  faculty  who  are  vocally  homopho- 
bic, and  1 am  sure  that  there  are  divi- 
sions of  the  University  in  which  there 
are  proportionately  more  bigots,  gener- 
ally able  to  issue  their  venom  without 
being  challenged. 

There  are  subtler  ways  in  which  fac- 
ulty and  administrators  reproduce  or 
condone  homophobia.  University  teach- 
ing usually  ignores  it  or  treats  lesbians 
and  gays  as  groups  apart  from  the  Uni- 
versity community.  Students  in  some 
departments  and  faculties  encounter 
serious  road  blocks  if  they  seek  to  con- 
duct gay-related  research.  The  curriculum 


is  permeated  by  unexamined  assump- 
tions about  the  normalcy  of  heterosex- 
ual relations.  It  is  my  view  that  to  be 
openly  lesbian  or  gay,  and  to  declare  an 
interest  in  gay-related  research,  would  be 
to  jeopardize  one's  chances  of  being  hired 
as  a full-time  member  of  the  faculty  of 
this  university. 

In  all  but  a few  of  the  social  functions 
organized  by  students,  faculty  and 
administrators,  heterosexuality  is  as- 
sumed. If  a partner  is  expected,  he  or  she 
is  presumed  to  be  of  the  opposite  sex. 
To  bring  a partner  of  the  same  sex  re- 
quires considerable  courage  and  is  gen- 
erally construed  as  “making  a statement." 
If  the  student  or  staff  member  involved 
is  not  particularly  anxious  to  be  that 
much  the  focus  of  attention,  he  or  she 
will  generally  opt  out  or  attend  alone. 

In  many  respects,  a double  standard 
is  applied  to  the  display  of  sexual  orien- 
tation. Recurring  references  to  spouses 
or  children  and  such  open  displays  of 
affection  as  hand-holding  and  parting 
kisses  are  treated  as  normal  or  at  least  as 
acceptable  by  almost  all  members  of  the 
University  community.  But  similar  ref- 
erences and  behaviour  by  lesbians  and 
gay  men  are  construed  as  "flaunting" 
sexuality,  suggesting  in  part  that  being 
gay  involves  only  the  moment  of  sexual 
intercourse  and  no  other  part  of  one's 
life,  a part  of  one's  private  life  but  not  at 
all  of  public  life. 

The  implicit  message  — that  lesbians 
and  gay  men  are  not  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  the  University  community  — 
is  reinforced  by  the  inattention  to  pre- 


ventive educational  programs  about 
AIDS.  There  is  a relatively  progressive 
policy  on  discrimination  against  those 
who  carry  HIV  or  who  have  full-blown 
AIDS,  but  little  has  been  done  to  publi- 
cize the  measures  available  to  these 
people  if  they  are  the  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation. Furthermore,  no  broad,  system- 
atic or  effective  educational  programs 
have  ever  been  undertaken  to  inform 
people  of  the  actions  they  can  responsi- 
bly take  to  avoid  coming  into  contact 
with  the  virus. 

Because  most  gay  people  can  "pass" 
as  heterosexual  if  they  want,  and  because 
most  still  do  for  fear  of  encountering 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  the  invisi- 
bility of  homosexuality  and  therefore  of 
homophobia  is  sustained.  Men  and 
women  who  are  not  "obviously"  gay,  in 
fact,  are  presumed  to  be  heterosexual, 
so  that  the  gay  population  of  this  insti- 
tution and  of  the  broader  society  is  as- 
sumed to  be  minuscule,  rather  than  the 
10  to  15  percent  it  probably  is. 

In  a way  that  is  analogous  to,  though 
distinct  from,  discrimination  on  racial 
and  gender  lines,  gays  and  lesbians  are 
subject  to  a wide  range  of  everyday  prac- 
tices among  faculty,  students  and  admin- 
istrators, some  of  them  very  subtle,  which 
are  explicitly  or  implicitly  homophobic. 
I am  not  saying  that  this  university  is 
worse  than  others  in  Ontario,  or  worse 
than  institutions  outside  the  academic 
world;  I am  saying  that  it  is  no  better. 

The  committee  on  homophobia  has 
already  urged  the  University  to  develop 
a comprehensive  policy  on  human  rights 
and  to  establish  an  office  responsible  for 
enforcing  that  policy  and  for  develop- 
ing educational  programs  on  the  issues 
of  homophobia,  racism  and  sexism.  We 
have  urged  the  University  to  adopt  a 
proactive  approach  which  goes  beyond 
formal  non-discrimination  policies  and 
works  to  create  a climate  in  which 
homophobic  behaviour  is  considered  out 
of  line.  This  kind  of  affirmative  action  is 
important  for  all  kinds  of  discrimination, 
but  it  is  especially  important  to  include 
explicit  policies  on  sexual  orientation, 
so  often  forgotten  in  anti-discrimination 
activity. 

We  have  also  called  on  the  Univer- 
sity to  develop  training  materials  and 
compulsory  workshops  on  discrimina- 
tion for  all  of  its  managers,  administra- 
tive and  academic  alike,  and  for  all  resi- 
dence administrators  and  dons.  The 
recruitment  of  all  supervisory  staff,  in- 
cluding the  women  and  men  in  positions 
of  responsibility  over  residence  life, 
should  take  account  of  candidates'  sen- 
sitivity towards  issues  of  discrimination. 
Those  students  and  administrators  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  first-year  orien- 
tation and  initiation  rites  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  University-sponsored 
workshops  on  these  issues: 

We  would  also  urge  the  teaching  di- 
visions of  the  University  to  encourage 
gay-related  curricular  development. 
Teaching  about  women,  about  native 
Canadians,  race-related  issues  and  gay  and 
lesbian  matters  remains  seriously  under- 
developed, not  least  because  of  the 
marginal  status  of  interdisciplinary  work 
at  this  University.  In  this  respect  particu- 
larly, U of  T could  learn  a great  deal  from 
York  University. 

Universities  in  general  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  particular  seem 
generally  disinclined  to  examine  their 
own  practices  critically.  When  they  do 
think  about  and  comment  on  themselves, 
the  tone  is  often  selfLcongratulatory  or 
self-satisfied.  We  have  really  just  begun 
to  recognize  that  women  on  our  cam- 
puses face  systemic  discrimination;  it  is 
now  time  to  recognize  the  inequality  and 
prejudice  which  marginalize  other 
members  of  the  University  community. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  lesbians  and 
gay  men  in  our  midst,  of  all  colours  and 
ethnic  backgrounds.  It  is  time  that  we 
made  this  a safer  and  warmer  place  for 
them  all. 
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